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For the Woman's Journal, 
MY VOTE IS MY PRAYER. 
BY “LIVE OAK.” 


* What makes all the rustie!—the soft bee-like bustle! 
Around my front door?” 
She looked from her kuitting, from where she was 
sitting, 
And queried no more. 
*Ah! these are the women that kneel in the street, 
With pravers and hymns at the rumseller’s feet! 
No need for their knocking, I shall not go there; 
Z'd go to the ballot, for voting is prayer. 


“One hundred high bonnets!—ha! one hundred son- 
nets 
Would be but faint praise!’ 
So thought Mrs. Fannie, as plump and as canny, 
As in her young days, 
She answered the ringing, and opened the door; 
She stood there just laughing before the whole corps. 
“Not going !""—‘‘not ready !”’—cried Mrs. Adair; 
“Not going!” laughed Fannie, “My vote is my 
prayer! 


*ather go to the races!—what pale, dismal faces! 
To rectify man! 

1 wouldn’t look solemn, and join your grim column, 
To save the whole clan! 

Would save your dear children?—their bodies and 

souls? 

The truest salvation is found at the polls. 

Leave the rumseller’s den, and its foul tipsy air; 

Go up to Town-meeting !—for voting is prayer. 


“Don’t believe in reforming? —yes, believe too in 
storming ‘ 

The enemy’s works. 

But I want a good rifle, that hits,—that don't trifle 
Where such danger lurks! 

That rifle’s the ballot. The click of its lock 

Strikes more than a panic —gives more than a shock; 

It stills the Death-vender, forever and aye! 

‘Come up to the hu-tiogs!—and learn how to pray.”’ 


“This work is the teaching—the infamous preaching 
Of man, to this day! 
That Woman’s sweet power—her angelic dower, 
Is forever to pray! 
To forever be kneeling, at night and at noon, 
Though praying be senseless as baying the moout 
This prayer of man’s nursing has rooted and elmed, 
He has more than his bargain,—he’s quite over- 
whelmed!” 


“Oh! nonsense! Maria;—a much whiter fire 
Must burn out this sin; 

Nay! never psalm-singing, nor clang of bell-ringing, 
Wil! stop selling gin! 

Law is stronger than praying, psalm-singing, or both— 

And what cares a drunkard for promise or oath? 

Go up to the ballot, Maria Adair, 

And lead these poor women; for Suffrage is prayer! 


“There will be areaction. There’s not the least frac- 
tion 

Of good in it all. 

Though to the Third Heaven, and seventy times seven 
Your voices should call! 

The wallowing swine will return to his mire, 

The sot will pour flames on his funeral pyre, 

The judge in his ermine, the priest in his black, 

Will pass them by smiling, nor ever look back! 


“Adieu! I'll be sitting;—I'll take up my knitting 
And finish the heel: 

Thus will I be doing, more than all your weak suecing 
For the general weal! 

Let man, who they say, is the image of God, 

Just do his own praying—and drink his own ‘tod.’ 

‘Go back to your li arth-stones—take holiday there 

Whe good time is coming, for Suffrage is prayer.”" 





A DIRGE. 
SY CHRISTINA G. HOSSETTI. 


Why wore you born when the snow was falling? 
You should have come to the cuckoo’s calling, 
Or when grapes are green in the cluster, 
Or, at least, when lithe swallows muster 

For their far-off flying 

From summer dying. 
Why did you die when the lambs were cropping? 
You shieuld have died at the apples’ dropping, 
When the grasshopper comes to trouble, 
And the wheat fivlds are sodden stubble, 

And all winds go sighing 

For sweet things dying. 


~-Argosy. 





THE PERSONAL PART OF POLITICS. 


When any disappointment takes place for 
any considerable body of men, in politics, and 
demagogues seem to have the upper hand, 
people groan and say, “So much for Repub- 
lican Government! so much for Universal 
Suffrage!” They forget that we have never | 
yet had universal suffrage, and have never got | 
beyond a semi-republic. What results will | 
follow, of success or failure, when we shall | 
really establish what we now only profess to 
have, one can only guess. But there may be 
instruction in the guessing. Let us see. 

Practical politics may be said to consist of 
two parts, the adoption of certain principles 
or measures and the selection of men. We 
cannot separate men and measures but must 
keep both in view. The politician in the 
poem of ‘‘Festus” says: 





“I go for measures, not for men, but think 
Some little may depend upon the men, 
Something in fires depends upon the grate.” 


The question whether fire or grate needs at- 
tention,—whether, if anything goes wrong, 
you are to seek remedy in a new style of com- 
bustible or in a new pattern of furnace,—al- 
ways remains unsettled. Atthe present time, 
when old political issues are disappearing, 
elections commonly turn more on men than 
measures. Our last presidential election did; 
and so, as Mr. Kingsley declares, did the late 
election in England. 

What bearing has this on Woman Suffrage ? 
Much. So far as the recognition of priuciples 
or the adoption of measures may go, I see no 
advantage possessed by women over men, but 
rather the contrary. At least for the present, 
men discern political principles and compre- 
hend the logical bearing of measures better 
than women are likely to do, for some time. 
This applies to the intellectual aspect of such 
matters, at any rate, though perhaps not to 
the moral side. So much for that; but when 
it comes to forming a judgment upon men, 
the advantage is all the other way. If there 
is any gift that the most prejudiced or domi- 
neering men are usually willing to concede to 
women, it is that of a keen insight into char- 
acter. & have noticed that in Woman Suffrage 
Conventions, when largely composed of in- 
credulous or heedless lookers-on, this claim for 
Woman, heartily made, never fails to bring 
down the house. I have also heard the same 
truth privately admitted by men who spoke of 
women, in the next breath, as only a sort of 
finer animal; indeed a man once pointed out 
to me that dogs and horses had something of 
the same intuitive discrimination! Very well, 
call it canine if you will, it is ncne the less im- 
portant ia its bearing on politics. 

Yet it is, in truth, an element only very in- 
directly brought to bear on our public affairs, 
at present. Almost any man will recall in- 
stauces where his sister or his wife has warn- 
ed him against trusting some man whom he 
afterwards trusted to his loss. Can he sup- 
pose that if women apply this readier percep- 
tion to politics, no results will follow? Not 
that itis infallible—if it were, women would 
never be deceived, whereas they often are— 
but it is, 1 think, many degrees nearer infalli- 
bility than the judgmentof men. At the very 
least, it proceeds b yvery different methods 
and comes out in very different results. Even 
if we were to grant, what is often claimed, 
that women would take their political opinions 
from men, and so the vote would merely be 
doubled; it is very certain that you would not 
find the women’s judgments of character to 
be a mere duplicate of those of men. On the 
contrary they would differ most widely. We 
now kuow what degree of liking or disliking, 
trust or distrust, attaches on the whole, in 
the minds of men, to Grant or Sumner, Bout- 
well or Butler. But what formidable element 
of promptness or pertinacity will enter into 
those emotions after the introduction of wo- 
men into politics, we cannot tell. It is my 
own impression that,in some of the above 
cases, marked results would follow, at the very 
first election. 

Will the results be excessive ? Will the fear of 
the English M. P. be justified and the “emo- 
tional element” be too largely brought into 
public affuirs by women? It may be; but just 
at present we certainly need more of it. We 
need amore distinct recognition of the fact that 
we must look at the man as well as at the plat- 
form, and that no partycan flourish in the 
hands of absolutely unscrupulous men. We 
need finer instruments to detect and discrimi- 
nate character, and when we have an instru- 
ment of this description, all ready at band, is 
it not an act of inconceivable folly to ignore 
it? Men talk of “measures not men,” but 
women will also judge of measures, as they 
should, by the men who urge them They 
will not forget that capital saying of James 
Freeman Clarke, that “it is not enough to 
judge people by their actions; we must a!so 





judge actions by their people.” T. W. H. 





SEX AND WO&K.-—-NO.1. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 

Dr. Clarke’s recent book on “Sex in Educa- 
tion,” seems to me to manifest a suflicient re 
spect for women, to be courteous and kind in 
motives, the result of earnestness, observation, 
and humane thought; and yet to be so hope 


except to hold up the subject afresh in certain 
other points of view. His suggestions, largely 
practical, laying down a distinct line of con 
duct for schools and colleges, and bearing au- 
thoritatively upon one of the most practical 
questions of the day—that of continuing and 
enlarging the existing system of co-education 
of the sexes—are all suggestions drawn “‘sole. 
ly from the stand. point of physiology.” 

But this is not a question of physiology mere- 
ly. Whatever view we may take of the na- 
ture of body and mind, yet it is certain that 
school education is psychical rather than physi- 
cal, thas mental influences are as potent in 
maintaining the health of the body, and are as 
intimately associated in the regulation of all 
its junctions, as these same bodily functions are 
in influencing the character and strength of 
mental activities. Physiology is not compe- 
tent to sitin judgment aloae upon this ques- 
tion. The regimen suggested might directly 
strengthen and build up the feminine-mechan- 
ism; but the mental and moral influences re- 
acting would pull it down again fourfold, A 
recurring idleness to be grafted upon our 
scheme of school education; potent to foster 
the thought and the weaknesses of invalidisin, 
and left free to nurture hurtful revery and 
growing sexual sentiment, at all the most criti- 
cal periods of the most sensitive years of 
young maidenhood, would be infinitely perni- 
cious. The evils would overbalance even the 
good of robust health; but robust health 
would be impossible under such conditions. 
Better the present school system of overwork, 
—perpetual and unremitted overwork, both for 
girls and boys—mischievous as this is, with its 
long train of yet untold horrors. Even the 
murder of the innocents is not the worst evil 
which might befall them ! 

I have a sincere appreciation of the excel- 
lent service which Dr. Clarke’s book must do 
by calling attention seriously to the more com- 
plex, more highly organized, and therefore 
more readily imperiled femir ne organism with 
its added rythmical complexity of functions, 
which cannot be too carefully or continuously 
guarded from disturbance. Every possible pro- 
vision of sound physiological common sense 
should undoubtedly be made in the whole 
structure of society for protecting the health 
of its women. School girls should be guarded 
from injurious educational systems as the ap- 
ple of the nation’s eye, and early taught to 
understand that, even more than boys, they 
are fearfully and wonderfully made; requiring 
therefore to use a higher discretion in main- 
taining equally robust health, 

If this discussion should teach women to 
honor and revereace the natures which God 
has given them, if it should teach men that 
there is an eternal basis for the chivairy, the 
courtesy, with which they are wont to treat 
women,—for which graceful attentions our 
own countrymen are especially distinguished— 
if it should teach even the radest boyhood 
some discernment of the respect and tender- 
ness which are justly due to their sisters, then 
women may easily more than forgive Dr. 
Clarke for his somewhat obtuse perception of 
the nature of their justly aud readily wound- 
ed sensibilities. They can afford to receive 
with magnanimity kis unjust assertion as to 
the tendency of “the new gospel of female de- 
velopment,”’ and to forget his unlovely pictures 
of an impossible, unsexed womanhood. 

But when Dr. Clarke characterizes mascu- 
line methods of study and work by “persist- 
ency,’’ and feminine methods by “periodicity” 
he can have no really scientific basis for such 
a distinction. Strictly persistent study is a 
human impossibility. Every student must eat 
at least one or two meals a day—three are not 
usually supposed to be too many—and must 
require time and rest for the furtherance of a 
good digestion. Then there is the added 
periodicity of sleep, recurring every twenty- 
four hours, one of nature’s many beautiful, 
rythmical adjustments which abound in end- 
less and admirable variety in all things animate 
and inanimate. Every action in Nature is ryth- 
mical, and all buman functions are natnrally 
adjusted to natnre’s methods. Then why is the 
school girl to be singled out from all humanity 
and condemned to whole days under the cruel 
tuition of idleness? Any healthful school regi- 
men, which will enable a boy to develop his 
larger nruscles and brain, and bis special or- 
ganism, must be one which will allow a girl 
of the same age to develop ber lesser muscles 
and brain, and her more complex organism 
with equal facility and robustness. 

How many hours of daily study should be 


| 
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imposed on a growing boy of sixteen ? Let 
Science settle that question and then assign to 
the girl of sixteen the same lessons and re- 
quire the same average scholarship. She will 
need fewer hours of study than he, for the 
mental processes of the average girl are as 
much more rapid than the boys, as her physi- 


| cal growth and development is in advance 
lessly one-sided that there is no choice left us | 


of his, and we may safely leave it to ber fewi- 
nine tact and commonsense to study when 
she is quite able to do so and not otherwise. 
When girls of sixteen are to be classed with 
boys of eighteen or twenty, and expected to 
keep even steps, as now generally bappens in 
schools of a higher grade for both sexes, here 
is an injustice, a positive oppression, sustained 
by false and exacting public sentiment. This 
we do well to remedy. But if we are to 
foster and cultivate habits of immeasurable 
dawdle, mental and physical, in all our school- 
girls, and are expected to transplant Dr. 
Clarke's system of girl-culture, into our homes, 
we shall soon become a nation of hypochon- 
driacs. 


WHERE IS THAT BABY! 


Eprrors WoMAN's JouRNAL.—Can you 
tell what the ladies of Ohio have done with 
“That Baby?” 

For weeks they have spent two-thirds of 
their time going from one dram shop to anoth- 
er, beseeching the owners to give up their 
terrible business. The men have not staid at 
home and minded “That Baby.” Oh, no! 
but have assembled at the churches and 
prayed for the women’s success; or have fol- 
lowed them about at a proper distance, adding 
the silent power of muscle and male citizen- 
ship to their appeals. 

Mamma at some saloon, praying. Papa at 
achurch, praying. Who is at home taking 
care of ‘That Baby?” 

“Great Authorities,” viz; doctors of phys- 
ic, theology and law, have declared that the 
very existence of “That Baby,” would be 
threatened, if women should leave it long 
enough to walk to the town polls and deposit 
a ballot, average time required to do which, is 
about thirty minutes. Now if “That Baby” 
cannot endure the absence of its mother for 
thirty minutes, what will become of it if ehe 
be absent two months? 

You, oh wise JouRNAL, who are the friend 








of women, and therefore the friend of “That 
Baby,” can, doubtless, tell one where “That 
Baby” is, and how it fares. 

Iam anxious; for it seems to me “nobody 
knows and nobody cares.” Why, the news- 
papers, even the Tribune, have said nothing 
about it, “and what does this teach us ?’” 

Faithfully yours and a lover of “That Baby.” 

ELIZA %ETH CUMINGS. 

Oneida, N. Y., March 8, 1874. 
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WOMEN AS OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


Messrs. George A. Shaw and 8S. C. Perkins, 
members of a Committee of the Common 
Council of Boston, to nominate candidates for 
Overseers of the Poor, united in a Minority 
Report onthe 19 ult., recommending the ap- 
pointment of a woman, from which we make 
the following extract: 

“The undersigned are not without some 
practical experience in the line of charity, and 
the care of tose who, by reason of misturtunes 
and circumstance, are without the puysical or 
moral force or ability, to protect and provide 
for themselves ; and we have taken great pains, 
also, to inform ourselves of the general public 
opinion regarding the practical way of improv- 
ing the efliviency of the Board, and of bring- 
ing it more directly into line with the senti- 
ment and judgment of the times; and have 
been irresistibly led to the conclusion that, of 
the twelve persons constituting the “Board of 
Overseers of the Voor,” three at least, if not 
six, should be women; and of the four to be 
chosen this year, one should be a woman. 

It appears to us that in no sphere in life can 
the attributes of women be better applied to a 
practical demonstration ; and we can cite cases 
without number, in the private charitable in- 
stitutions of our own city, a8 well as through- 
out New England, whose Boards of Directors 
are composed largely uf women; some ot which 
Boards have much larger amounts of funds at 
their disposal than has our Board of Overseers. 

It has been stated by some that the City 
Council has no more right, by law, to elect wo- 
men to this Board than have the people to 
elect members of the School Board; but such 
statements have no foundation in fact, and 
come only from those who are but superticial 
judges ot law or logic. Y 

The City Council has the right and power to 
elect women to said Board as has the School 
Committee to elect women as teachers in the 
schools, which right is exercised by the latter 
without a question. 

The City Council showed their appreciation 
of the above argument by accepting the Re- 
port of the minority and nominated the lady. 
But the Board of Aldermen, influenced in part, 
no doubt, by a distrust of the personal qualifi- 
cations of Mrs. Warner, has refused to confirm 
her nomination. This is as it should be. Per- 
sonal merit, not sex, should be the qualifica- 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Hannah Drury bas bought a 2220 acre 
| plantation in North Carolina, 





Miss Georgia Snow has been nominated by 
| the Governor for Territorial Librarian of 
Utah. 
| Mrs. Sarah E. Beard, Fayetteville, N. Y., has 
| given $500) to Hamilton College as a fund for 
the aid of needy students. 

Mr. Gerritt Smith has given, free of condi- 
tions, the sum of $10,000 for the benefit of 
Hamilton College, of which he is a graduate. 

“Eleanor Kirke,” known to her friends as 
Mrs Nelly Ames, of Brooklyn, has a comedy 
in the hands of a New York manager. 

Mrs. Houghton, wife of Rev. M. IL. Hough- 
ton, of Bath, Maine, supplied the pulpit of the 
Universalist society in Rockland last Sunday 
to great satisfaction, 

Mrs. Carrie Jessup, of New Haven, Conn., 
has invented a compartment pot, in which 
corned beef, fresh codfish, potatoes and plum 
pudding can all be boiled at the same time. 

Miss Florence Marryat, (Mrs. Rosa Church,) 
the author of “Love's Conflict,” and other 
novels, will make in Glasgow, during the pres- 
ent month, her debut as a dramatic reader. 


The Rev. Mrs. Van Cott is so popular in 
Omaha that no church in town is large enough 
to contain the congregation which she gath- 
ers. Therefore, a big woven tabernacle is to 
be put up for her. 


At the thirty-fourth Annual Commencement 
of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
Miss Louise Jacobi, of Berlin, Prussia, gradu- 
ated with high honor, being among the first 
in anatomy and chemistry. 

Miss Balcombe, of Omaha, Nebraska, has 
upon the black board in her school room 
some fine maps of her own construction. This 
speaks well fur the teacher, who has proven 
herself to be one of Omaha's best educators. 


There graduated from the Woman's Hospi- 
tal Medical College, Chicago, Tuesday last, 
Mrs. Lucinda Corr, Mrs. Jane L. Walters, 
Mrs. Ellen C. Partridge, Mrs. L. T. F. String- 
er, Miss Letta A. Mason, and Miss Millie C. 
Svanoe. 

Mies Landseer has presented £100 to the 
English Lifeboat Institution as a memorial of 
the regard her brother, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
had often expressed for the Institution as the 
meaue of a great and noble work on the coast 
of the British Isles. 

Among the gifted women of the West, the 
Vickroy sisters have occupied a prominent 
place in literary circles for many years past. 
Two of them, Mrs. Helen V. Austin, of Kich- 
mond, and Mrs. Louisa V. Boyd, of Dublin, 
are well known in Eastern Indiana. 

Mrs. S. M. Springer, of Pottsville, Pa., was 
elected, on the 17th ult., a School Director of 
the Middle Ward of that city. The position 
was unsought, but the duties will be just in 
the line of her tastes and abilities, as she has 
long been interested in the cause of educa- 
tion and has had much association with teach- 
ers. 

A Maryland lady, Mrs. B. H. Conway, of 
Frederick County, who has established a rep- 
utation as a contractor for “fills” and ‘‘cute,” 
has filled several contracts in Pennsylvania, 
been awarded a $100,000 job on the Western 
Maryland Railroad, and now takes the work of 
excavating a tract in Baltimore for building- 
sites. 


The official report of Public Schools in 
Maine gives the average wages of women 
teachers in that State (excluding board) at 
$379. The average compensation of cooks 
and chambermaids in Maine (mostly ignorant 
Irish girls) is probably $3.00 per week, be- 
sides board. The odd seventy-nine cents is 
what a Woman’s intellect is rated at, in 
Maine, per week. 

Mrs. Eugenia St. John, having herself ex- 
perienced the horrible cruelties inflicted upon 
the inmates of our American insave asylums, 
is devoting her life to the effurt of arousing 
public attention to such abuses. She has se- . 
lected the novel as the form in which to make 
her appeals; and we have the first-fruits of 
her resolution in “Bella; or, The Cradle of 
Liberty,” published by N. D. Berry, of Bos- 
ton. The story is vigorously told, and cer- 
tainly is of harrowing interest. 

The education of native girls in India fs 
progressing satisfactorily, in spite of the 8o 
cial prejudices against it. In a recent exami- 
nation of the Free Church Orphanage, six 
girls out of ten obtained sufficient marks to 
have put them in the first division of the Uni- 
versity list, and some of the examiners were 
Hindoos. Similar results have beeu obtained 
in Madras, where the girls pass the govern- 
ment examination for certificated school mize 
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SEX IN EDUCATION CONSIDERED. 





Dr. Clarke, in his recent book entitled “Sex 


in Education,’’ has done society in general and 
women in particular, great good. Not in pre- 
senting new truth, but in calling forth earnest 
discussion on a subject sadly in need of it. 
Nor is the theme at all exhausted; on the 
contrary, we have hardly begun to explore it. 
Brackett, Elsmore, T. W. H_, and others, have 
written and written well; but the thing they 
have not aid lies at the root of the matter. 
However, some hints have been given, by Mrs. 
Gage, for example, which point in the right 
direction. ‘The question is not whether our 
literary institutions have recognized sex, in 
their plan of arrangements. Neither is it 
whether labor, in its various departments, has 
done so. Nor does it matter, so far as this 
discussion is concerned, whether Woman her- 
self deems such recognition needful or proper. 
The point at issue is far deeper down than all 
these. 


Michelet claims that Woman is by nature an | 


invalid; constitutionally sick. Now,eitherhe 
isrightor he iswrong. If his type of Woman- 


hood is taken from nature, then Dr. Clarke is | 


right, and the arrangements of society, in the 
school room, in the study, in our manufactures, 
are all wrong; and the same in kitchen and 
laundry and nursery and everywhere else. 

It will be admitted that Michelet’s Woman 
is no stranger to modern society; that she— 


the very woman he describes—lives in Paris; | 


that her twin sister is in the United States, 
and that scores of her sickly daughters may 
be found in all our American cities and even 
in the country towns and villages, Whether 
one of these could properly be called the typi- 
cal woman, either as respects this country or 
other countries, might admit of discussion. 
That she is a faithful representative of Wo- 
man, as God wade her, I am not so blasphe- 
mous as to assert. God is not the author of 
any such business, and if there is one creature 
on his footstool whom he has supremely en- 
dowed, giving a fine organization, complex 
but complete, perfect in health and in great 
powers of endurance, it is she who is to be the 
mother of the race. Two centuries ago the 
sickly, “delicate female,” whose diseases to- 
day fill volumes on our medical shelves, had 
scarcely appeared on the stage. Women had 
few more ills than men; or, if they had, his- 
tory says very little about them. Take the 
peasantry of Europe at this moment, and 
where are its feeble women ? 

But we will look at this matter from anoth- 
er standpoint; perhaps analogies will teach 
us something. Let us go back a little, or 
down, if: ou please, in the scale of creation. 
Take the lower animals, any of them, all of 
them, and point to a single species in which, 
in the natural or wild state, there is the slight- 
est difference, healthwise considered, between 
male and female. We shall look in vain for 
any such distinction. Even those animals 
that are domesticated, as the horse, show lit- 
tle or no signs of such physical inferiority ; 
the one sex is as healthful and enduring as 
the other. The female, during the catamenial 
period, shows no symptoms of disease and no 
inclination, during this period, to avoid physi- 
calexertion. Indeed, the function of ovulation 
in the lower animals, particularly those in 
the wild state, produces no effect as to health, 
upon the physical system, worthy of note. 

And now we come to the real point under 
discussion, viz.: whether, in the human spe- 
cies simple ovulation is a normal and therefore 
a healthful and painless process, or whether 
just the opposite is true? This point being 
strictly scientific, must be met, not by mere 
theories, but by facts scientifically considered. 
If, in the human species, ovulation means 
excessive hemorrhage, greater weakness, ner- 
vous prostration and pain, such as it would 
seem to be in modern society, then why is 
there no confirmation of that fact, even by 
analogy, in the lower grades of creation? The 
female horse does precisely the same amount 
of labor, from oue day to another, irrespective 
of this function, and the wild animals are as 
strong and active at this period as at any oth- 
er. In short ovulation, in the lower animals, 
is simply a normal, reproductive function, un- 
accompanied with pain, hemorrhage, weak- 
ness, or other abnormal phenomena. 

The question then arises whether the anal- 
ogy which extends through all the lower crea- 
tions is broken when we arrive at the human 
species? Letussee. To get as near to na- 
ture as possible we will begin with savage life. 

_ And I think it will matter very little whether 

we take our examples from the North Ameri- 
can Indians, from the negroes of the South, or 
from other savage or half civilized races. The 
woman of savage life, so far from being dis- 
abled by the function of ovulation, is totally 
indifferent to it, and even passes through the 
process of parturition with little or no pain, 
and with very little inconvenience in the use 
of her physical powers. ‘T. Gaillard Thomas, 
M. D., in his well-known treatise on “Diseases 
of Women,” says: 

“The Indian squaw or Southern freedwo- 
man may go half naked while menstruating, 
carry heavy burdens from morning till night, 
or rise to labor or to travel in a day or two af- 
ter parturition, and yet no eyil will follow.” 

Stepping over the boundary into civilized 
life we will next look in upon the peasantry of 








| Europe. Here we sball find that much the 
same state of things obtains. Women whodo 


missing a day's labor on account of “periodic 
disturbances.” On the contrary they work 


one day with another, the year round, the | ‘ ; 
ostracise them for their transgressions, they | & altogether there is so much writ on it that its 
| will find less pleasure in violating the laws of | enough to Convince anny clear loggical mind 


same as the men, and think nothing of it. 
And it isno uncommon thing for them to 
work in the field up to the hour of confine- 
ment and to attend to household duties in 
from four to tix days afterward. Periodic 
headaches, backaches, nervousness, weakness- 


| es, ete., are almost unknown to them. And 


the same is true, in large measure, of the do- 
mestics in this country who belong to the 


| same class. 


Passing ou into the upper rauks of society 
it will be found that those women whose an- 
cestors have been good specimens of health, 
and who are themselves pretty correct in their 
habits of life, are comparatively free from pain 
or prostration, either during the menstrual 
| period or at the time of confinement. And I 
have the testimony of many women, not of 
this class, that formerly, that is in earlier life, 
the function of ovulation gave them no sortof 
inconvenience—from which I infer that it is 
| owing to unphysiological habits, early adopted, 

persistently persevered in and tenaciously re- 
| tained, by which the integrity of the life-forces 
| have been greatly impaired, that the abnormal 
phenomena, afterward complained of, have 
presented themselves. 

In the present article I have simply stated 
| the above arguments in refutation of Michelet’s 
doctrine and in support of what, as it seems 
to me, ought to be the health status of Wo- 
|man. In my next I shall beg leave to submit 
| a few remarks in relation to what that status 
| is, as we find it in modern society, and the 
wherefore of it. 8S. W. Dopps, M. D. 

St. Louis, Feb. 28, 1874. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF WOMEN. 


Young men are only too willing to push upon 
young ladies a great responsibility for the gen- 
tlemen’s conduct, and I am inclined to believe, 
that girls do not generally realize how great 
this responsibility is. 

Of course young men owe just as great a 
duty to girls, as girls do to them, But as so- 
ciety is very lax in regard to young men’s du- 
ties we will not look at that view of the ques- 
tion for the present, but look only at the one 
presented so often to us by the sympathy-re- 
quiring young men. 

Ever since civilization began, there has been 
a theory that woman was the chief instrument 
of civilization, and this I will not dispute. 
There is also another, that it is woman’s duty 
to reform any refactory man belonging to the 
family, or even those outside of it, if they are 
her acquaintance. This l also accept. I only 
differ from the advocates of this theory, in re- 
gard to the mode of reformation. 

Young women do not blush to be seen in 
company with young men who are acknowl- 
edged to be “very hard cases,” because their 
influence is so good. They fondly believe 
that these same young men dote upon what 
they say and try to follow the advice given 
them. But as soon as they have departed, 
these young men laugh at the advice and rid- 
icule the faith of the “trusting little fools.’’ 

Of course, almost any young man will be 
pleased to have the confidence and trust of the 
girls of his acquaintance, if for nothing more 
than to tell of it. Kindness will sometimes ef- 
fect more than anything else. But there is a 
class of young men on whom kindness is wast- 
ed, because they are already spoiled with too 
much indulgence. If a woman can in any 
way help a brother in society, that is evident- 
ly her duty, and woe be unto her who shall 
place a stumbling block in his path! 

But it is always well to remember that if a 
man has not manhood enough to keep him out 
of the mire, it is flattery to believe that he 
will do so for any woman. 

If a young man is only pleasant, dresses 
well, and can talk decently for a few moments, 
society will wink at his faults and pronounce 
him a good fellow—‘“‘a little wild, may be, but 
he’ll settle down all right.” But one cannot 
undo a wrong committed. Sowing wild oats 
is a dangerous proceeding. Could we follow 
all the sowers through their lives, we should 
see sorrow and shame resulting late in life, 
from their youthful excesses. When the seeds 
of moral and physical disease are sown, they 
grow rapidly, and fearfully do they ripen. 

Many a man, grown wise by painful experi 
ences, regrets bitterly his follies in early life. 

Society does a great wrong in encouraging 
this crime. Girls, in treating dissipated young 
men as equals, do a wrong that they can 
scarcely realize. Such menshould be made to 
feel that until they redeem themselves, until 
they walk with correctness and honor in the 
path of right, good people will stand aloof 
from them. Girls who respect themselves will 
not be seen with such young men, and will de- 
cline to receive them on the familiar footing of 
friendship. It is a mistaken kindness to poul- 
tice when caustic is needed, and I am inclined 
to think that a little sharp decision on the part 
of the girls of to-day, would go far to correct 
the general looseness of the morality among 
young men. 

Our responsibility as women is first for our- 
selves; our duty to young men does not re- 
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quire us to associate with those of immoral 
character, or who are “a little fast.” Our first 


| help others in the same manner. 


If young men once find out that society will 


health, morality and decency. 
Avousta SLocum. 


REFORM NEEDED AMONG FREE MASONS. 


Eprrors Woman's JoURNAL:—Every Mas- 
ter Mason living, and every one who has ever 


lived, has taken as a part of his oath or obli- 


gation the following : 

“I furthermore promise and swear that I 
will not be present at the making a woman a 
Mason, an old man in his dotage, a young man 
in his nonage, an atheist, libertine, mad man, 
or a fool, knowing them to be such.” 

The penalty affixed to a Master Mason’s ob- 
ligation for a violation of the above is a vio- 
lent and horrible death. 

I have taken the first three degrees and have 
been a Master Mason for many years. When 
the oath was administered to me I thought an 
idea so unjust could not be a part of Free-Ma- 
sonry, but suspected a joke was being played 
to show how ridiculous I could be made to ap- 
pear. 

I found however, that the Master Mason's 
oath was no joke. Many times ayear have I 
heard it administered, and as many times have 
I perfectly detested that part of it. But how 
is one to get out of it, so long as multitudes of 
the most respectable and most respectably con- 
nected men, including an almost innumerable 
number of ministers of the gospel, are masons 
and speak well of the order? I would like to 
see in the Woman's JourNnat something like 
this: “A Free Mason wishes to ask his broth- 
er Master Masons in general and married ones 
in particular, if they can longer approve of 
the masonic classification of their mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters with ‘‘old men in 
their dotage, young men in their nonage, 
atheists, libertines, mad men and fools?” As 
this 1s anonymous, you may be incredulous as 
to its contents; if so, please show these state- 
ments to some of your acquaintances who be- 
long to the “mystic order.’’ No truthful ma- 
son will deny them, though, no doubt, some 
would attempt to ridicule or otherwise evade 
the subject. Should you decide to allude to 
this letter in your paper, I will leave it with 
you whether to publish the whole letter or only 
my question to brother masons. I shall with- 
hold my name for the present, but should cir- 
cumstances really require, | think it will not 
be withheld much longer. 

Perhaps you will think it wise not to allude 
to this subject in the Woman’s JournaL. Per- 
haps the time has not yet come when it can be 
presented profitably. If so, 1 shall scarcely 
expect to see any thing done in the right di- 
rection in my day. Respectfully yours, 

A Free Mason. 


A SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


Eprrors Journat:—The “Woman’s ques- 
tion for men to decide,’’ copied into your Jour- 
NAL of 14th, was written hurriedly and perhaps 
obscurely, but you were mistaken if you :hought 
the writer would oppose a separate prison for 
women, for she is decidedly in favor of it, and 
a few weeks since, signed a petition to the Leg- 
islature asking for it. She supposed a new 
prison for men was in contemplation because 
present accommodations were insufficient for 
the large number of criminals. And as these 
are the legitimate graduates of the liquor sa- 
loons, she thought it would be good economy 
to stop the supply of criminals by shutting up 
these schools of vice. She suggested the help 
of women politically, because men without 
that help, have so far failed, 

Of course, if criminals are made, they must 
be taken care of, but is it not true that “pre- 
vention is better than cure” in moral as well 
as physical diseases? Women have learned 
that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine.” 


A Woman. 
New Bedford, Mass. Feb. 28, 1874. 
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CHUNKSWAMP HOLLOW PAPERS. 
(Forwarded by Selwin L. Stellis.) 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IS DYING OUT. 


It is a consolation to my sole and to the soles 
of a good many litterary & Emminent men like 
Me, to the edditor of the N. Y. tribune and of 
the Chunkswamp Holiow Advertiser & sich that 
womens rights is dying out. 

Still I and the editor of the tribune Do have 
considerable difficulty in convincing people of 
the fact. therefore Ile tell the proofs & pre- 
soom the tribune and the boston pilot would lke 
to coppy, which I give them permission to do 
80. these Are the Proofs that its about to die. 

Ist proof. because we want it to. we are 
Determined that it shall. aint it resonable ?— 
I repeat it—dont it look resonable that whair 
grate intelecks like Us are fighting a thing that 
it will die ? 

2nd proof. if they is anny sines of life we 
dont see them & what is more we Woxt. We 
dont care to waste our time to lissen to any- 
thing wimmin is doing east or west (disgrasin 
of themselves too) becaus We know the sub- 
ject is ded. 


| 3d proof. because nearly half the nuse pa- | 


pers say itis ded. A grate menny papers that 


field work or other service, never think of duty is to select companions who will do us | have never spoke on the subjeck before have | 
| good and improve us, while we are trying to lately took it Up and have writ a hull collnm 


or more expressly to prove that womens rights 
is dying out. the rest of the papers anser them 


| like Mine that the subject is ded. 

4th proof, A good menny ministers is tak- 
| ing up the subjeck ; they too say its dying out, 
| and they are getting excited and warnin there 
| flock faithfully with tears agenst having any- 
| thing to do with the Heresey. Aint that pret- 
| ty good proof? 

5th proof. because the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery have riz again in their righteous rath and 
are on its Track. They are going for it with 
all there might and mane. they are going to 
fight it—its remanes I mean of coarse—with all 
the weppons of Gog and Magog—going to fight 
it from Dan to Jericho. 

to be sure some fokes bring up that, last time 
that Presbyterry went for the wimmin, they 
made matters all the worse & when they got 
through their was more on the wimmins side 
than when they Begun but I aint on that 
branch of thesubjeck. that only proves Total 
Depravity. 

I and the tribune editor intend to rite a Arti- 
cle every few weeks declairing that wimmins 
rights is Dying out lest people should get 
to thinking contry & that we may convinse 
this Obstinate & Perverse & stiff necked gen- 
eration that its ded as a Dore nale. 

IcnaBnop MuLex. 

Chunkswamp Hollow, March 17, 1874. 


SECRET SOCIETIES UNNECESSARY. 


Ep1rors Woman’s JOURNAL :—I agree with 
several suggestions in E. R. Wentworth’s pleas- 
ant letter published in the Journat but think 
one to be untenable. She says: 


“T would have capable women sent into 
every principal place to establish, not organi- 
zations of men and women, but secret socie- 
ties composed only of women. No cause can 
progress with rapidity without such societies.’’ 


I would welcome any measure that would 
enable women to do more efficient work, but 
do not see the good that would result from such 
an operation, but many disadvantages. Con- 
tented, fashionable women will not enlist in 
the enterprise until it becomes popular, while 
many of our loyal advocates would be shut 
out from society work because they could not 
conscientiously join a conclave from which 
their husbands were excluded nor be used as 
cats-paws fora secret organization. A host of 
noble, helpful men would be in the same cate- 
gory and we need their co-operation. Hen are 
the law-makers, the power to which we look 
for the restoration of our plundered rights. 
To exclude them from our councils would seem 
unwise. She says: 


“The success of the Grangers proves the 
value of secret organizations.” 


May not the secret of their success be found 
in the fact that they admit all who are op- 
pressed regardless of sex? They are com- 
posed of working people who have combined 
to do away with the wrongs inflicted by the 
privileged classes, powerful monopolies and 
speculators who produce nothing but extort 
the wages and profits of labor, leaving the 
toiling masses to suffer poverty and privations 
while they revel in luxury. Our oppressors 
are the members of our own households, the 
men to whom we are bound by the strong ties 
of consanguinity and affection. 
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ty, Diseases of Women, 


ta” Special: 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent meray with profes- 


sional skill and long experience in t 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


EMERSON’S 
Singing School, 
Price 75 cts. or $7.50 Per doz, 


Is A COMPLETE, CHEAP ASD USEFUL BOOK FOR 
SINGING SCHOOLS. 








Now is the time to use it, as it has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degrse. By 


L. O. EMERSON, 





System for Beginners 


ON THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY MASON & HOADLEY. 

One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their profession, 
and who have the important qualification of being 
experienced teachers, 

Remember that the first months of instruction are 
if there is any distinction, the important ones. That is 
the time to lay a good foundation. “A work well be- 
gun is already half done.” Price $3.00. 

All books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & 0o., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 











ANTED — AGENTS —S$75 to $250 per 
mouth, everywhere, male and female, to in. 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED Coy. 
MUN SENSE FAMILY SEWING Ma. 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15, 
Fully licensed and warranted for tive years, 
We wil) pay $1000 for any machine that wil} 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas. 
tic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic 
Lock stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing, 
it. Wepay Agents from $75 to $250 per month and 
exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass., New ‘ork City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 
— or St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRAVELING CLOCKS, 
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SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
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HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. BE, 
P. Miller’s HUME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 








Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, co: ney 
Sth Jtreet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abo.t 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec* 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288s d Av » New York City 
ly Jan. 3 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTIoNn RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50 centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 





A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for - 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomaniae 
French and English Note Pa, and Envelopes 
tial Note Paget, Pons, = _ 


CROCKER 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. snved Must be sold be= 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.’s 
Great Sale, 220'Washington St., Boston. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
4 rooms in connection with their long established 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 











happy to accommodate their customers witb clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments, Sep. 28. 
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MEDICAL DRESS REFORM. 





At a meeting of the Woman’s Medical As- 
sociation of the Michigan State University, 
Ann Arbor, a short time since, a discussion 
took place upon the following proposition: 
“Resolved :—That we, as medical women, do 
institute a speedy reform in dress.” Miss 


Marmora De Voe expressed herself as follows : | 


The subject of our debate, as it is worded, 
is hardly a fair statement of the question for 
those who desire to speak upon the aflirmative 
side. In expressing, therefure, my sympathy 
with the idea of reform indicated in the reso- 
lution, I do not wish to be understood as en- 
dorsing the idea that we can, as a class, liter- 
ally bring about a speedy reform. 

Of all reforms which agitate our time and 
country, there is probably no one in which 
medical women are more directly interested’ 
than in the one which relates to dress. We, 
as medically educated women, understand the 
relations of dress to the health and morals of 
men and women, better than those whose 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology is 
more limited. From such knowledge, we are 
jed to consider it, not merely from an esthetic 
point of view, but in its physical and moral 
aspects as well. While we are willing to ac- 
knowledge that one of the chief objects of 
dress is to give expression to a love of the 
beautiful, we believe that such object should 
be subordinate to comfort and convenience, 
which are the primary and more important 
objects of dress. We look with a critical eye 
around us and at ourselves, and we see that 
the higher purposes of dress are often lost 
sight of in prevailing costumes. Discomfort, 
ugliness, and immodesty are too often asso- 
ciated with common modes of dress. We see 
how attention to dress absorbs the time of wo 
men to the exclusion of higher and more sa- 
cred duties. We see how the body is crippled 
and rendered unequal to the performance of 
physical and mental tasks by the ineum- 
brances and restraints of unsuitable clothing. 

Let us briefly consider three principal rea- 
sons why we should endeavor to institute a 
speedy reform in dress, viz. : 

I. The present style of dress imposes ex- 
cessive restrictions upon personal activity, 
thus retarding development, and causing dis- 
ease. 

II. It involves extravagant pecuniary ex- 
penditures, 

Ill. Many of its styles are expressive of 
vitiated tastes, and are, therefvre, demoraliz- 
ing to the moral sense. 

1. The restrictions of dress upon bodily ac- 
tivity are apparent to the most casual observer, 
and are painfully real to those who have felt 
the weight of superfluous skirts and the pres- 
sure of corsets. It would be absurd for any 
one to claim that a woman can enjoy a full de- 
gree of physical activity while arrayed in what 


would be called a handsome outfit of 
fashionable dress. Not even the advo- 
eates of such dress would claim this. 


They may call it beautiful, but they do not 
attempt to show that it facilitates the varied 
movements of the body. Woman is weaker 
than man by nature; must she then be made 
still weaker by fashionable manacles which 
prevent her from using even her natural pow- 
ers? There may be those who think they can 
thus improve upon Nature’s laws; but there 
are others who have work to accomplish, re- 
quiring the full use of brain, and hands, and 
feet; such women ery out for permission from 
society, to wear a dress that will permit the 
fulfillment of such work. It is equally evi- 
dent to the intelligent observer that the re- 
strictions of dress affect the mind unhealthily. 
If the body does not act, the mind also be- 
comes incompetent. The mind takes its im- 
petus from the body. If the latter is made 
weak, what wonder if the mind is so too? 
Great brain workers are generally great eaters. 
If inconvenient dress is worn which interferes 
with exercise, and want of exercise retards 
digestion, of course the combined effects will 
be to make women nervous and unequal to 
the pressure of great cares and thought. The 
present style of dress is faulty in these re* 
spects. It requires strength to use it, which 
should be spent in othér directions. It is true 
that in towns there are many women who 
walk a good deal in spite of the barriers of 
long dress. But, in such cases, the extra energy 
required to overcome the difficulties of dress, 
nulifies,in great measure, the natural benefits 
of walking. 

2. Fashionable dress involves extravagance 
in the purchase of materials which are not 
expected to serve any purpose of utility, but 
to be worn out in dragging upon the ground. 
Ths young girl, dependert upon her own re- 
sources and hardly able to support herself 
comfortably, thinks it necessasy, or is tempted, 
to buy so many yards of extra material to 
form a trail, in order to prevent herself, she 
thinks, from being the “observed of all observ- 
ers.” In all grades, of society, women are 
urged, more or less, to go beyond their means 
to gratify the popular demand for dress ; and 
thus inordinate love of dress becomes one of 
the sources of the pecuniary failures of fathers 
and brothers. 

3. Finally, that some of the present styles 
of dress are demoralizing in their effects, who 
can doubt? It is well known that many pe- 
Culiar fashions have originated iu the desire 


| to conceal some temporary condition or per- 
sonal deformity of the inventor; such as 
crinoline, bustles, and dressing for the hair, to 
conceal a gravid uterus and tumors of the 
body. It is claimed by some who have 
studied the subject, that those additions of 
dress which are exaggerated expressions of 
natural peculiarities of the human form, have 
their origin in a corrupt association of ideas. 
Yet, fashion holds such sway over the minds 


form are imitated as readily as those which 
really contribute to adorn it. 

Who that looks upon a crowded business 
thorouglifare, where ladies pass with beautiful 
and costly fabrics dragging through the mud 
of street crossings, can fail to realize that such 
extravagance and violation of cleanliness, 
convey a depressing and injurious moral influ- 
ence # 

A reform in dress is needed in these respects. 
Women need a dress which will indicate purity 
and truthfulness of spirit, not one which rep- 
resents artificial fullness of outline and dis- 
torted shape. It does not follow, as is feared 
by many, that such reform would result in a 
monotonous style of dress, devoid of beauty 
and adaptation to individual needs. It would 
rather give increased facilities for the exercise 
of individual taste and judgment. Probably 
each one of us has her own cherished idea of 
what ought to constitute a reform. My own 
desire, is for a change in public opinion, that 
will allow a woman to wear any style of 
healthful and modest dress which is consist- 
ent with the circumstances in which she is 
placed, and the work in which she is engaged. 
It is not desirable that any style of dress 
should be compulsory, either by force of law 
or of public opinion. If young ladies pro- 
vided with wealth choose to represent the 
beauty and grace and sacred reserve which 
are thought to inhere in tapering waists and 
flowing draperies, by all means let them do 
so; but do not let society place its ban upon 
those who discard these in order to expend 
their energies on practical and necessary work 
which they would otherwise be unable to do. 

As medical women, we may reasonably 
hope to have a direct influence in overcoming 
some of the evil tendencies of dress. Let us 
have no fears that in demanding for the body 
the care that will promote its healthful activ- 
ity, we will thereby discourage the exercise. of 
esthetic taste. As a person’s life is in some 
dagree the expression of his real religious be- 
lief, so “a woman’s dress cannot fail to be in 
sOme measure an expression of her esthetic 
taste, and we may be sure that where intelli- 
gence and refinement exist, love of the beauti- 
ful will not be lost sight of. 

Ann Arsor, Mich., March 2d, 1874, 





PAREPA ROSA. 


What sad news has the telegraphic wire 
brought to us during the past month. A 
great and noble singer has passed away from 
earth. A bright star has fallen from the place 
where so long it has shown with luster and 
brilliancy. The glorious strains of a child of 
song are hushed to us on earth. We can only 
hear the echoes of the sweet melodies, which 
burst from the lips that are now silent in death. 
What a multitude of hearts are filled with 
grief all over our own land, and in lands across 
the water; how many tears will fall for her 
who has been called away in the very strength 
and beauty of her womanhood, and zenith of 
her fame and glory. Not only did the Old 
World and the New lay honor and wealth at 
her feet and wreathe her with laurels, but they 
gave her what is far better, their affections and 
sympathies. Wherever she went she took hold 
upon the hearts of the people and they loved 
her. So she has a more enduring monument 
than that which fame and honor alone can rear. 
She will live in the affections of the people, and 
her name will be tenderly and sacredly cher- 
ished. 

O, Parepa! glorious daughter of song; art 
thou indeed gone from us? As the birds fly 
to the summerland, where the cold cannot 
reach them, and where they can warble sweet- 
ly all the year, so has thy spirit flown to the 
blessed land of light, where pain and sickness 
enter not, that thou mayst join in the grand 
and heavenly choral of immortal song! 

J.V.d. 





TIGHT LACING, NOT HARD STODY. 


EpiTors JourNAL :—In reading the various 
criticisms upon Dr, Clarke’s book, I am sur- 
prised to find that none have particularly com- 
mented upon his ignoring the disastrous effects 
upon the girl students, of wearing unhealthful 
garments. 

My own school life, from seven to eighteen, 
was spent in “Female Seminaries,” located 
South, North and West, under Catholic and 
Protestant training, and in all of them (as out 
of them) each girl, regardless of her ability 
or scholarship, tried to make her waist appear 
small. 

The desire to be physically symmetrical, 
according to their cruelly false standard of 
beauty, caused so much sickness that it forced 
itself upon my notice. Being particularly sym- 
pathetic with the sick, I constantly sought and 
was sent for to attend my companions, when 
they were indisposed. Many of them I no- 
ticed at recitations, so tightly laced as to take 





| short gasps for breath, and a few even retired | heroism, often unnoticed, which wins its victo 


of women, that such disfigurations of the | 








to bed tightened almost beyond human endur 
ance. 

Invariably the feeble and hysterical girls 
were the lazy scholars. Such girls did not 
divert their minds with study from the misery 
of their intolerable tight clothing. 

Louise 8. Hints. 

106 Jnman Street, Cambridgeport. 


———_ 


MORAL HEROISM APPRECIATED. 


Says the Worcester Spy: “It iseasy to mock | 


and jeer at the Woman's temperance move- 
ment. Regarded apart from the terrible mis- 
ery and sorrow which have inspired the actors 
in it with their serious purpose, it has aspects 
which, to a thoughtless or cynical mind, seem 
very ridiculous. It may be that the enthusi- 
asm which has burned so steadily for some 
weeks in Ohio and has accomplished such great 


| results, as friends and enemies alike admit, 


may soon burn itself out and leave few perma. 
nent traces behind it. But even if this should 
be so, surely other efforts in behalf of temper- 
ance have not been so successful as to justify 
those who engaged in them in ridiculing the 
attempts of any earnest workers in that cause, 
though their methods may not commend them- 
selves altogether to our judgment. After all, 
to stop rum drinking is the most, if not the 
only, effectual way to stop rum selling, and the 
Ohio women are doing excellent work in this 
way, whose influence, there is every reason to 
believe, will be as great and as lasting as that 
of the Washingtonians and other temperance 
reformers thirty or forty years ago.” 


— ——— - 


A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Almost every mail brings us letters like the 
following. They show that all patient labor 
is appreciated and are our recompense for 
many weary hours. 

Ep1rors JOURNAL :—Please find enclosed a 
postoflice order for $2.50 for the best paper in 
the world. I wish I was able to do more tor the 
JourNAL, for I regard it as the main stay of 
the cause. 

Heaven’s blessing on the noble editors, and 
all others who are giving time and money to 
lift the weary yoke under which Woman has 
so long labored. Mrs. J. H. 8. 

Emporia, Kansas, Feb. 26, 1874. 


GOOD NEWS FROM CONNECTICUT. 


Mrs. S, M. C. Perkins writes thus: 

The Womar Suffrage work is advancing 
in Connecticut. We only regret that we have 
not the funds to carry the subject into every 
town in this State. We, Rev. Olympia 
Brown and myself, hold meetings every even- 
ing in the different localities, the people seem 
interested and approve the work; names are 
readily given to the petitions, and many clubs 
are being formed. Intelligent gentlemen tell 
us, “I always believed that the women should 
have the right of suffrage.’’ 

One of the best new Women papers, the 
Union, will henceforth advocate Woman Suf- 
frage, and the proprietors ask for contribu- 
tions from the suffrage women. 

Ladies tell us, “I never thought of the sub- 
jectin this light, and I believe all that you 
say.” The opposition I anticipated before 
leaving home, I do not find. 

The dear Father, who delights in justice, is 
carrying the work onward, by the logic of 
events. The lowing of those Smith cows has 
been heard across the continent. We have 
there found the fulerum of the moral laws 
that will move our country an hundred years 
towards the principles of freedom and justice 
for women. Mrs.S. M. C. PERKINS. 


A WOMAN'S COLLEGE AT ROME. 

A college for women has just been establish- 
ed at Rome. The correspondence of the N. Y. 
Evening Post of Feb. 16th gives the following 
interesting particulars. 

There are two things which, all will agree, 
mark the progress of a people—a determina- 
tion to educate its youth, and the growth of its 
respect for its women. A splendid proof of 
Italy’s improvement in these respects was giv- 
en in Rome on the sixth of this month, when 
a large audience, composed of all that could 
lend dignity and grace to the occasion, met at 
the Palazzo Aldobrandini to open the new col- 
lege for young women under the care of Er- 
minia Fua Fusinato. The Syndic presided ; 
the municipal council was largely represented ; 
the ministry were present, and Parliament 
seemed to have emptied its halls to do honor to 
the new institution and the noble woman 
called, almost by acclamation, from the Alps 
to the sea, to direct the education of Italy’s 
daughters. Count Pianciani’s speech was very 
clear and to the point; one of the proofs which 
he daily gives us of his fitness to be the ruler 
of the capital. He paid a just and beautiful 
tribute to Madame Fua Fusinato, in which he 
but gathered up the sentiments of all present. 
Then, in the midst of that assembly of learn- 
ed men, legislators and Roman women, the di- 
rectress read her inaugural address, While 
this address gave a clear account of the aims 
which the infant institution has in view, its 
particular charm lay in the fact that it spoke 
so directly tothe heart. I must give your read- 
ers a little of it. 

Madame Fusinato referred to the fact that 
many of the young girls who are pupils of this 
institution have never before in taeir lives been 
a moment out of their mother’s sight. Shein- 
sisted upon the necessity of making of the 
school a family and of the family a school, and 
of conforming both to the new order of things 
in the capital. She brought to our memories 
learned Italian women who never for a mo- 
ment had forgotten the, peculiar duties and 
privileges of their sex. “We desire to teach 


our young girls,” she said, “to understand the 
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ries wherever there are tears to wipe, sorrows 
to console, and distress to relieve; to remind | 
| them that their country expects much at their 
, hands.”” In receiving these young girls to her 
care, she reminded us that “the greatest phil 
osopher of ancient Greece took back to his pa 
| rents a child committed to his care for educa. | 
tion, saying sadly, ‘I can teach him nothing for | 
| he does not love me.’"’ This soft, clear wo- | 
| man’s voice thus rang in the new year in Rome, | 
| just opposite the Pantheon of Agrippa. Not 
more in contrast was that temple of false gods | 
} and this school of civilization, than the new 
era of female education and that which is flee 
ing away. That a woman should be allowed | 
to address a mixed audience in Rome, that her 
audience should be composed of such persona, | 
that her pupils should be children of Roman 
mothers, are proofs that the age of miracles is 
not past. Surely the prophecy that nations 
shall be born in a day is fulfilled before our 
eyes, 

After Madame Fusinato’s address the young 
girls of the new institution were presented to 
the Syndic, and with friendly greetings and 
congratulations the great assembly retired. 
The rooms are ample, airy and conveniently 
furnished. ‘The programme of studies isto be 
enlarged with the intellectual progress of the 
pupils. In fairness I ought to add that but few 
young girls were found ready to begin the more 
advanced studies proposed. But as fast as 
their names were inscribed Madame Fua Fusi- 
nato gathered them together into pape 
classes, so that no time would be lost. I will 
also add that foreign women and young girls 
are received to pursue any branches they may 
desire. The instruction is not gratuitous, but 
the cost is very reasonable. 


| 
! 





LESSON IN LOGIC. 


The Richmond, Va., Whig of Friday got off 
this item : 

“It is said that the Woman Suffrage question 
will probably get before the House of Repre 
sentatives in the following manner: General 
Maxwell, who contests Mr. Cameron's seat as 
delegate from Utah, claims that the enfran- 
chisement of women there by the territorial 
legislature is null and void. So the subject 
gets before Congress the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage will be content. What they want is 
agitation. ‘The association between Woman 
Suffrage and polygamy is suggested.” 

In Wyoming territory a man is permitted to 
have only one wife, and a woman only one 
husband. Woman Suffrage exists there. Is 
not that suggestive also? If so, what does it 
suggest to the Richmond Whig? 

The force of this unmanly fling at a great 
cause, now fast enlisting the intellect, con- 
science and patriotism of the civilized world 
in its favor, isthis: Polygamy is a bad thing. 
Utah practices polygamy and has also estab- 
lished Woman Suffrage. Therefore Woman 
Suffrage is a bad thing also! Now the logical 
consequence of the above is this: Wyoming 
territory tolerates Woman Suffrage, which 
has been proved a bad thing because it coex- 
ists with polygamy in Utah. Wyoming prac- 
tices monogamy; therefore monogamy is a 
bad institution. We might multiply illustra- 
tions nearer home, but we forbear at present. 
—Virginia State Journal. 
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NO SEX IN EDUCATION, 


on AN 
Equal Chance for both Girls and Boys, 


A REPLY To 


DR. CLARKE'S “SEX IN EDUCATION.” 


By Mre. BS. 1. Dultes. 


Author of “What Women Shock! Know,” ete. ete. 
Showing by facts, not theories, the fallacy of Dr. 
Clarke's anguments, rejecting the plea of natural fem- 
intoe tovalidism, and suggesti modes of life by 
which females may pursue the y Mental oocupa- 





| tons as the male with the enjoyment of equally good 
| health 


Truly a work for thoughtful parents who de- 

tire to unite the blessing of excellent health with in- 

telligence in their sone a ghters, llme eloth, 

wice $1.00. For sale by booksellers generally, or will 
» mailed on receipt of the price, 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers. 
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The Repairing of Jewelry a Specialty, 


C. D. WATERMAN & CO.. 


220 Washington Street., 
(3 DOORS NORTH OF BUMMER @T,) 
We employ the most skilful and experienced work- 
men, and have every facility for the 
REPAIRING OF 

Jet, Rubber, Shell, Gilt, Coral, Coraline, 

Steel, Tarkish, Japanese, Oxydized, 

Garact, Horn, Onyx, Frosted, 
Pearl, 


AND EVERYTHING IN 


FANCY JEWELRY. 
Gold-Plated, Silver, and Gold 


TEwELARryT 
Repaired and made to order, Many expensive arti- 
cles can be saved by a littl: timely repairing and at a 
small expense, Oftentimes repairing the old will 
save purchasing the new, 


Promptness and Moderate Charges. 


The largest and finest assortment of Fancy Jewelry 
in the city in our new store, 


220 Washington Street, 


3. D. WA'TTERMAN & CO., 


3 Doors north of Summer St, BOSTON, 
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Cultured Free Thought. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


OFFICE No.1 TREMONT PLAOE, Boston, 


has been organized with a capital stock of ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND dollars, for the purpose of pub - 
lishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 





To Farmers & Gardeners. 


SOMETHING NEW!! 


Agents wanted to sell the 
SAPANESE PEA. 


These Peas have recently been brought to this coun- 
try from JAPAN, and prove to be the finest Peas 
known for table use or for stock. They grow in the 
form of a bushy tree, from 3 to 5 feet high, and yieid 
from a peck to a half-bushel per tree. 

A sample package with circulars, giving terms to 
agents, full directions as to the time and manner of 
planting, will be sent to any one desiring to act as 
agents, on receipt of 50 cents, postpaid. Address, 

LL. L. OSMEN'T, 
10—It CLEVELAND, TENN. 


The Most Popular Medicine Extant. 
1840. OVER 30 YEARS. 1874. 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER, 


And after thirty years’ trial, the “PAIN-KILLER” 
may justly be styled the great medicine of the world, 
for there is no region of the globe into which it has 
not found its way, and none where it has not been 
largely and highly prized. Moreover, there is no cli- 
mate to which it has not proved itself to be well 
adapted for the cure of considerable variety of dis- 
eases; it is admirably suited for every race. It has 
lost none of its good name by repeated trials, but con- 
tinues to occupy a prominent position in every medi- 
cine chest; and is still receiving the most unqualified 
testimonials to its virtues from persons of the highest 
character and responsibility. Physicians of the first 
respectability recommend it as a most effectual pre- 
paration for the extinction of pain. It is not on ly the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns 
&c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bow’ 
el complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency. 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India 
and other hot climates, it has be the Standard 
Medicine for all such complaints, as well as for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred disor- 
ders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma and 
Rheumatic diffie ies, it has been proved by the most 
abundant ¢  incing testimony to be an invalua- 
ble medicine. No article ever attained such unbound- 
ed popularity. As an external and internal medicine 
the Pain-Killer stands unrivaled. 

Thirty Years are certainly a long enough time to 
prove the efficiency of any medicine, and that the 
Pain-Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for 





Religion. 


It is the object of the INDEX to give public utter- 
ance to the boldest, most cultivated, and best ma- 
tured thought of the Age on all religious questions 
and to apply it directly to the social and political 
amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FXANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
Editorial Contributors; 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, RK. 1. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mra Bb. D. CULENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, Eng. 
Prov, FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Every liberal should subscribe for the INDEX, as 
the best popular exponent of Religious Liberalism. 
Every Christian minister, and every thinking church- 
member, should subscribe for it, as the clearest, most 
candid, and most scholarly exposition of the differ- 
ences between Free Thought and Evangelical Chris- 
tlanity, and as the best means of becoming well in- 
formed ef the arguments and the movements which 
the Church wil! have to meet in the future, 

Almost every number contains a discourse or lead- 
ing article, which alone is worth the price of one 
year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in a 
letter to the Editor, publisned n the IND& X for Jan- 
uary 4, 18738, says: “That the want of a journal en- 
tirely devoted to Religion in the widest sense of the 
word, should be felt in America—that such a journal 
should have been started, and so powerfully support- 
ed by the best minds of your country—is a good sign 
of the times. There is no such journal in England, 
France, or Germany, though the number of so-cal! 
religious or theological periodicals is, as you know, 
very large.’ And later still; “I read the numbers 
of your INDEX with increasing interest,”’ 

Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three months 
on trial, Address, THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Piace, Boston, 





BUY THE BEsT. 

Snow's Round Pointed Pens, Fine, Medailion and 
Broad Points, suitable for every description of writ- 
ing. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50 per 
gross. Lady agents wanted. Send for circular to 

M. A, SNOW. 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 








it, is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it 
has attained, It is a sure and effective remedy. It 





is sold in almost every country in the world, and is 

becoming more and more popular every year. Its 

healing properties have been fully tested, all over the 

world, and it needs only to be known to be prized. 

Be sure you buy none but the genuine, a 
on, Providence, R. 1. 

by Perry Davis & Son, em 





beauty of well-doing; appreciation of that 


UrSold by all Druggists. 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call Early Send for F rice List 
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Woman's Bournal. | 


Boston, Chicago and §t. Lous, March 7, 1874. 


NOTICE. 

Subecribers who are etillinarreare for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are carhertly reque sted to send in their «nb- 
scriptions The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their rece ipt 


og subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
atten pon vi on bit paper. When he pays bie an- 
gus! subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
de his receipt F 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman suffrage Society, at Des Motnes, 
have copies of the Woman's Jouanac, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman'e Jounnat for sale 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.59 for each, we will sive a Wil 
eox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of woich the market 
price is $%. 


We call special attention to our new premiom of a 
sixty dollar eewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbe) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at 82.00 
each. 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,@ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, | 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of yof all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage isa vital political ireue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and expecially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legi-lature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.00 perannum. Or we will send the Woman's 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 ets., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts, Every triend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers 
Address, Woman's JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 

















EN ROUTE FOR SANTO DOMINGO. 


Oh! dear old Boston, with all thy crankiness, 
with all thy most irrational climate and illogi- 
cal contrasts of society and opinion, it is po 
welcome summons which calls en old settler 
away from thee, even to the velvet skies of 
the Tropics. 

How can any one wish to leave Boston be- 
fore it leaves itself, which it does partially be- 
fore May Ist, in order to avoid over taxation, 
and wholly after July 4th, in order to avoid a 
foretaste of a certain sort of immortality? 
What place is there where work is so delight- 
ful, antipathy so vivacious, avoidance so easy 

and complete? Yes, and sympathy is equally 
solid, and good tastes and influences, inberited 
from the deck of the Mayflower and from pre- 
vious institutions. 

The regret of departure is lessened by the 
hideous baseness of prospect consequent on 
the removal of the Paddock elms. Beloved 
by rich and poor, one wonders what shelter 
will take their place with the weary waiters on 
horse-cars, oply less weary than those who 
wait in them, while they crawl between ond 
place and another. Did youever see a dgar 
old relative just from the hands of an unscrup- 
ulous barber, the silver glory of his locks re- 
moved, and his whole aspect strange and un- 
familiar? Well, our dear old Paddock Mail 
looks su to we. Mal indeed, bien mal! But 
cruelty to vegetables is as yet prohibited by no 
kindly society,s0 the well-known street must 
bear its losses and repair them if possible. 

But beyond Paddock’s Mall is Tremont 
Place, with its precious table of contents. 
The Inder is the first on the index, but we do 
notstop there. The Unitarian Rooms are be- 
yond, but we do not proceed so far. Between 
the two stands our dear JourNAL Office, 
which we are allowed to mention in print, and 
above it, the sacred N. E. W.C., which courts 
home reserve, and rightly. Here are our dear 
friends all at work. Above, below, is earnest 
talk, and concert of good and useful action. 
How shall we remember this little Zion when 
our poor harp hangs on the palms of Santo Do- 
mingo! 

Let this re nembrance of the old Psalm 
bring us a thought of comfort. ‘How shall I 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” May 
something of its music go with me over the 
waters! The power of sisterhood, of a com- 
mon faith in human nature, and in the Divine 
which is its parent. And ob! may every joy 
and blessing rest with the Woman’s Club and 
the Woman’s Cause, prays the departing Edi- 
tor and President, hoping to return to that 
happy fellowship whose remembrance will be 
a solace and a stimulus to her unwilling days 
of absence. J. W. i. 


2a 





SHALL WOMEN PAY THEIR TAXES? 


Weare in constant receipt of letters from 
women who pay taxes, inquiring what is best 
to doin the matter. 

There is not a woman of them all who does 
not feel the essential injustice of the govern- 
ment, which takes the property Of adult, sane 
women, without their consent. 

But we have no advice to give. Itis a ques- 
tion for the individual conscience. The mat- 





the test cases of the sisters Smith, Abby Fos- ' 
ter, Sarah E. Wali, and Mrs. Flagg, may so ar- | 
rest public attention, that right-minded men, 
who are in power, will use that power to estab- 
lish the same rights for Woman that man now | 
enjoys. 


If not, we must hold a Convention for con- 
sultation in the case, and agree upon some | 


united plan of resistance and co-operation, so 

that those who take the risk of losing their 

property, shall be sustained by all the others. 
L. 8. 


STEPHEN AND ABBY FOSTER'S FARM. 


Mr. Plummer, who bid off the Foster farm 
for one hundred dollars, at its recent sale for 
payment of taxes, transfers his ownership to 
the City, as will be seen by the following com- 
munication which he bas made to the City 
Treasurer: L. 8. 

Worcester, MAss., Feb. 26, 1574. 

Wa. 5S. Barron, Esq, City Treasurer :— 
Dear Sir.— After purchasing 5. 8S. Foster's farm 
on Saturday last, (sold for von-payment of 
taxes) | was, through your politeness, intro- 
duced to that individual, who at once took 
occasion to blow one of his characteristic 
blasts, and as you are wel! aware, used lan- 
guage that was anything but gentlemanly. 
He impeached my motive in buying bis place, 
and stated “he should treat me as a robber 

both in private and public,” because I had 

assisted in having the law properly executed. 

bought with the expectation that his idea 
of taxation would get regulated, and do not 
propose, by any act of mine, to have him let 
off till be is thoroughly under conviction that 
it is better to obey, than defy the laws under 
whose protection he lives. Since making the 
purchase, 1 bave inquired of competent au- 
thority the necessary course for me to pursue, 
and pot have my motives questioned, I am 
informed that by relinquishing the claim I 
now have upon his farm, the deed now ready 
for me will be recorded in favor of the City, 
and subject to his redemption within two 
years, in the same manner as if beld by my- 
self, and should he fail to redeem before two 
years expires, the city can take possession. 
As it is more properly the business of the City 
than of individuals to regulate affairs of this 
kind, and as [ have no desire “to rob him of 
his hard earnings,” as he terms it, | propose 
to allow the City to take legal possession, 
knowing his case will be properly settled, and 
only justice be done. 
Most truly yours, 

OsGoop PLUMMER. 


Siete 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 


In Topeka, Feb. 21, the Senate passed a 
joint resolution to submit the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage to a vote of the people. 

Ifthe House should concur in the above, 
the fall of 1874 will see another Woman 





Suffrage Campaign in Kansas. In the fall of 
1867, just seven years ago, Lucy Stone and H. 
B. Blackwell held forty-three meetings in 
forty Counties of that State, within six 
weeks, 

Hon. Charles Robinson, Col. John Ritchie, 
Gen. Wim. Larimer, Hon. Mr. Crawford and 
other eminent citizens of Kansas, took an ac- 
tive part in the canvass. 

They were aided by Mrs. Stanton, Miss 
Anthony, Miss Bisbee and Rev. Olytnpia 
Brown, and hindered by George Francis Train. 
The good seed then sown seems about to 


* aad fruit. b. 8. 


WE STILL LIVE---LETTER FROM S. S. FOSTER. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JourNAL.—From the 
tone of numerous letters from sywpathising 
friends, containing offers of pecuniary aid, 
we infer that they suppose we are actually 
homeless, and that the house we have built 
with our own hands for a resting place in our 
declining years, is already in the hands of 
the spoiler. Such, however, is not the fact. 
We are still “sitting under our own vine and 
fig tree, with none to molest or make us 
afraid.” 

What will be in the future we cannot fore- 
tell; nor are we anxious to divine. It is 
enough to know that we are in the right, and 
of this there can be no rational doubt. The 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth, the patriotism of 
Washington and Hancock, the honorable 
and manly sentiment of every citizen, alike 
vindicate our position and beckon us to a 
fearless defense. Such defense we intend to 
make, and we sincerely hope and pray that 
we may not be defeated in this purpose by 
the payment of the tax, through the kindly 
intervention of our friends. We have taken 
this stand thoughtfully, with a full knowledge 
of its perils, and we do not propose to retreat. 

What the city officials will and can do is 
not so clear. It was an easy matter to sella 
robber’s right to our homestead, seeing a 
man could be found mean enough and fovlish 
enough to buy it, but it is quite another thing 
to instate a robber in its possession. We 
have possession, to-day, nor do we propose to 
vacate, unless overborne by superior force. 
Not that we intend to use force, except the 
force of inertia, but it must not be forgotten 
that there is power in the eye of an honest, 
earnest, patriotic woman, 43 well as in the 
arm of a dishonest, groveling, unpatriotic 
man; and through this power we hope to 
win. 

There are four other tax bills still hanging 
threateningly over us, but whether it is the 
intention of the city officials to prosecute 
them to a final collection we have uo means 
of knowing. But whatever may bappen, we 





ter is certainly hastening toa crisis. Possibly 


hope to be prepared for the worst. We shall 


+ the suffragists of Massachusetts will be better 


try to meet this matchless wickedness of our | 
rulers, the political enslavement of women 
by men who should be proud to be their ce- 
fenders, with a patience which knows no limit, 
and with a patriotism that counts it a joy to 
suffer for the freedom and uplifting of one’s | 
native land, 
Very truly and cordially yours, 
S. S. Fosrer. 
Worcester, March 3, 1874. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF PARTIES. 


Let the friends of Woman Suffrage study 
well the signs of the timex. The Republi- 
can and Democratic parties of Massachu- 
setts are on the eve of radical changes. On 
the eve, not of dissolution, but of division and 
reconstruction. 

When the Republican State Convention of 
1872 endorsed Woman Suffrage, the party 
held in its hands the key to permanent suc- 
cess in State and nation. Witb that principle 
inscribed upon its bayner at Philadelphia and 
at Worcester, and with the active co-opera- 
tion of the women of the Commonwealth, we 
elected Grant and Wilson, carried the State 
by 70,000 majority, and swept away our op- 
ponents like chaff before the whirlwind. 

But when the Republican Legislature of 
1872.3 went back upon the platform of the 
party, and repudiated Impartial Suffrage for 
Woman, when our Republican Governor ig- 
nored it and our Republican Legislature failed 
to reaffirm it, then the Republican strength 
dwindled down to @ bare majority, and was 
wasted by personal feuds and jealousies. 

The issues of the war are substantially set 
tled. To-day, new questions demand solution. 
Woman ‘Suffrage, Temperance, Labor Reform, 
Anti-Monopoly, Cheap Transportation, Fi- 
nauce, Currency, Tariff, al] these questions find 
the present party lines unmeaning, and de- 
mand areconstruction of parties with defiyite 
principles and purposes, 

For myself, I hold Woman Suffrage first and 
foremost. Questions of philanthropy, ef class 
interest, of political economy, of personal 
preference, of personal character even, are 
secondary in my mind to the fundamental 
question of Political Justice and Representa- 
tive Government irrespective of sex. 

When the fall campaign opens in Massachu- 
setts, the Butler and anti-Butler fight will be 
renewed more bitterly than ever. Two sets 
of men are struggling for the control of the 
party machinery. Whichever set succeeds, the 
other set will bolt. Each set, to-day, contains 
prominent friends of Woman Suffrage, and 
each set contains bitter opponents. Neither 
set has yet pledged itself, in advance, to do jus- 
tice to Woman. 

Under these circumstances, every earnest 
friend of Suffrage, for the present at least, 
should let this controversy severely alone. 
Our hour is not yet come. Remember that 
we are living under caucus government not 
under a government of the people. This is a 
struggle for caucus control. Now the meu 
who manage the caucuses do not mean Wo- 
man Suffrage. We do. 

But when the fight in the caucus is over, 
the fight before the people will begin. Then, 


able to decile what it is their duty and their 
interest to do. They will decide whether it is 
best to remain neutral, or to crown with vic- 
torious laurels, the party which shall pledge 
itself to effect the enfranchisement of Wo- 
man, or to stand aloof from both factions and 
nominate independent candidates of their 
own. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The report in our Legislature recommend- 
ing Woman Suffrage is signed by four of 
the five members of the Joint Special Com- 
mittee on thatsubject. The other member de- 
clipes to sign, but will submit no minority re- 
port. T. W.H. 





A RAY OF HOPE. 


Epirors oF Woman’s JournaL:—At an 
Anti-Monopolist Convention held here two days 
ago, to appoint delegates to a State Conven- 
tion, the following resolution, among others, 
was passed : 


Resolved, That our delegates are requested 
to endeavor to have a plank introduced in the 
platform to be adopted at Des Moines in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage in Lowa. 


The passage of the resolution called forth 
the hearty congratulations of a!l present. 

Robert Percival, Esq, who offered this res- 
olution, is a lawyer, and a long time Demo- 
crat and Woman Suffragist. The Convention 
was composed of Democrats and disaffected 
Republicans who have gone together into this 
new party. 

It may be that the Republican party, which 
has achieved so much and has gained so many 
honors in the past, will ingloriously let slip 
from it the opportunity and high privilege of 
doing justice to Woman, and will allow these 
| Strangers to step in and reap the honor of 
gaining, for the loyal women of the Republic, a 
victory we have hoped would be its crowning 
glory. We have thus far importuned Republi- 
cans in vain, and now, in our disappointment, 
we turn with hope to such aid as promises to 
fight our battle for us. The Granges admit 
women to membership and a participation in 








their meetings, and many believe that they 





will go farther and give them the ballot. j 


But it will not do to build too hastily upon 
these stranger friends. The “respectful con 
sideration” plank in the platform of the Re- 
publican party was a cheat and a ruse to gain 
the help and favor of Woman Suffragists, and 
has taught us a Jesson not to be too ready to 
catch at straws thrown out, perhaps, totrap us 
into the support of a party that may be only 
using us for its own success and aggrandize- 
ment. 

The Republican party bas been the party of 
my love and my hope; but it has stoppea 
short in the midst of victory, and its bright- 
ness wanes. The star of the Granges is in 
the ascendant. Let us hope that they will 
take up the work of progress and reform 
where the Republicans dropped it, and give 
freedom to women and to the poor enslaved 
victims of the rum power. Doubly blessed 
will be their mission if they do this, and a mil- 
lenium of peace and happiness will surely 
follow, and be their abundant reward. 

AMELIA BLOOMER. 

Council Bluffs, Towa, Feb. 24, 1874. 





ANDOVER STUDENTS FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE, 


Epirors Womay’s Journat.— Enclosed 
please find a petition for Woman Suffrage. 
Please make the best use of it. A petition 
has been sent from our institution, signed by 
professors and certain of the students who are 
voters in this State, against Woman Suffrage. 

We are not all voters here, but as residents 
and members of the seminary, we desire to 
make it known that nearly one-third of the 
students here are openly in favor of the move- 
ment while others are not decided, or do not 
wish to sign petitions. C. L. Hau, 

Andover, Mass., March 2, 1874. 

Andover Petition. 
To the Honorable the Membérs of the [egislature of 

Massachusetts. 

We, the undersigned, members of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, Mass., believing 
that the participation of Woman in all the af- 
fairs of government will conduce to the great- 
est moral and political good of all, do hereby 
petition that the suffrage be granted to women 
on the same basis as it is now enjoyed by men. 

Signed by 36 students, 


OHIO PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—I have 
just returned from one of the most interest- 
ing and enthusiastic State Conventions it has 
ever been my good fortune td attend. Last 
year we had a small fight on the Woman Suf- 
frage plank; but this year not a dissenting 
voice was raised against it. Not only so, but 
it went through accompanied with more en- 
thusiasm and fire, than any other resolution 
in the platform. Rev. Dr. Robinson of West- 
erville, an eminent Presbyterian divine, spoke 
grandly in favor of Equal Rights, also Rev. 
Mr. Roberts, Dr. Coulter of Columbus, and 
many others whose names I did not learn. 

In the evening, Rev. Mr. Russell of Detroit, 
Michigan, was present and made one of bis 
usual telling speeches. Miss Mary T. Spring- 
er of Mt. Vernon, who evidently had not at- 
tended the Convention during the day, rose 
to her feet and addressed the Convention in a 
few distinct, plain, and dignified words as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. President, what does this Convention 
propose to do for Woman ? Do you propose to 
have us do all the praying, and you do all the 
law-making, or do you propose to divide the 
matter up? You do a little of the praying 
yourselves and let us assist in making the 
laws.” 

This little half-minute speech made the 
Convention wild. After the applause and ex- 
citement had subsided, Mr. Russell of Mich- 
igan was called upon to respond, which he 
did by reading first the resolution which the 
Conventicn had passed during the day session, 
also the resolution of the National Prohibi- 
tion platform two years ago, and then clinch- 
ed the whole matter by some telling remarks in 
reference to the 14th resolution of the Phila- 
delphia platform. 

Judging from the way the cause looks now 
in Ohio, we shall be a Republic, in time to cele- 
brate our one hundreth birth-day as such in 
truth and in deed. H. Baxter. 

Ashby, Ohio, Feb. 28, 1874. 











THE WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE CRUSADE 
VINDICATED. 


Dear Journat.—I have just laid down your 
issue of the 21st with a feeling of pain, caused 
by the perusal of sentiments expressed by two 
of our valued co-workers, whom I love, con- 
cerning the “Woman’s Temperance Move- 
ment,” in Southern Ohio. How I wish they 
had paused as they raised their pens, and wait- 
ed—yes, waited with reverent charity till they 
could have seen and felt the power of the spirit 
that is moving the women in Ohio, as no other 
power has ever moved them before. Then 
surely they would have felt, as I feel, that this 
of which we speak, is the legitimate golden 
and God-given fruit ot the labors of those who 


| have gone before, preparing the way for Wo- 


man’s wider field of usefulness, and that this is 
really and truly and exactly in order with God’s 
designs, whose instruments we are. 

Is not’ this movement demonstfating, daily 
and hourly, what Woman’s influence will be 
when she can give expression by another power, 
the ballot? Although this “spasmodic effort,” 


| 


as Mrs. Cole calls it, may die out, rest assured, 
dear readers of the JourNAL, that something 
is to grow out of this, the full scope and bear- 


|ing of which none may be able yet to fully 





comprehend. 

It is true that “votes change the laws” of 
the land, but God’s laws are wise and inscruta- 
ble. Whether these votes are to be cast by 
the hardened rumseller, whose very ovccupa- 
tion is a crime against God, and the very air 
of the precincts of whose tenements is reeking 
with corrupting influences, or whether they 
shall be cast by the reformed rumseller and re- 
formed drunkard, who have learned a better 
way and seek to amend the damage they have 
done—thia is another side of the question. 
And when strong men, even hardened rum- 
sellers, are to be seen bowing in tears, as they 
listen to the gentle and pleading words of 
shrinking, timid women, even the unbeliever 
in God’s Providence, admits that there is a 
power which he cannot comprehend.” 


R. A. 6, J. 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 25. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The Des Moines Correspondent of the Dav- 
enport Western Weekly of the 18th ult., says: 

The Woman Suffrage business, like John 
Brown’s soul, is marching right on here at 
the capital. The meetingof the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Association, held at the 
Court House Hall, last Saturday evening, was 
in every way asuccess. ‘The large Court room 
was crowded full; nearly two-thirds of the 
Legislature were present. Mrs. Lizzie Boyn- 
ton Harbert, the President, presided. Men 
are scarce who can preside at a public meet- 
ing with the ease, grace and dignity of this 
talented lady. Professor Pond did the organ, 
while a trio did the vocal. Speeches were 
made by Capt. Clark, and a young lawyer, a 
Mr. Holmes. That old wheel-horse in tbe 
Temperance cause, Mr. C. E. Fuller, read an 
original poem, entitled “Joe Guzzler’s Mis- 
sion.” Isend a copy for the benefit of your 
“Woman Suffrage” readers. Miss Katie Tup- 
per (daughter of the noted Bee Woman), mado 
her first appearance on the public rostrum on 
this occasion. Her speech was quite credit- 
able for one of her years. The speech of the 
evening, however, was the closing address by 
the President, Mrs. H. A good impression 
was made on the law makers, and we trus§ 
that when this question comes before them, as 
it willin a few days, they will, with one ac- 
cord, submit the question to their constituents 
that at the next general election the people 
may say that women shall have the ballot. 
They can do no less than give the people an 
opportunity to decide this question ; soon or 
late it must come—the sooner the better. 
More. ANON. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Disraeli is in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

Women are now admitted to fifty American 
Colleges. 

The Postoffice address of Hattie Tyng Gris- 
wold, is Columbus, Wisconsin. 

A Washington special says the Sub-Judici- 
ary Committee have agreed to report Judge 
Poland’s Utah bill. 

Somebody reckons that Madame Nilsson’s re- 


cent slight illness occasioned a loss of $10,000 
to herself and managers. 

















An Oswego woman advertises that she has 
purchased a shot-gun and will shoot any mat 
who will give her husband liquor. 

The Birmingham, (Eng.,) Morning News, de- 
votes upwards of nine of its broad columns to 
a report of the Woman Suffrage meeting late- 
ly held in that city. 


A religious man in Oregon refused to join 
the Granges because “‘they had let women iv.” 
It is a great pity such men have not a world 
to themselves. 

Annie McDowell, in the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Republic, complains that lunches are eaten, 
wine is drank, and cigars smoked, from the 
Centennial funds. ‘ 

The following astonishing piece of philology 
is traveling through the newspapers: ‘‘The 
word husband” is composed of two Anglo-Sax- 
on words, hus and bonds, meaning house-boor ! 


At the recent election in Illinois, thirty-four 
ladies in thirty counties were candidates for 
the office of County Superintendent, and elev- 
en were elected ; five of these were married. 

Wonders will never cease. At a Town 
meeting in Quincy, Mass., of which John 
Quincy Adams was chairman, a lady was 
nominated for member of the School Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Helen F. Quincy. 


It is now rumored that President Eliot did 
not goto England merely to investigate edu- 
cational systems, but to see if the great natu- 
ralist of England could be induced to fill Agas 
siz’s professorship at Harvard. 


Mrs. Cleveland, sister of Horace Greeley, rée- 
sembles her brother very much in looks and 
traits of character. She is said to take 4 
motherly interest in the welfare of young mea 
and women of talent. 

A correspondent of the Presbyierian, writes 8 
very sensible article in favor of using the word 
woman, rather than female, whenever adult 
female human beings are concerned, ‘The wt! 
ter justly complains of the constant misuse of 
that word. 

At a meeting of the Kansas State Grange 
Topeka, Feb. 19th, resolutions were adopt 
requesting the Kansas Legislature to pass ® 
prohibitory liquor law, and declaring that 1? 
person who retails liquor shall be admitted t? 
the Order. 
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The purchaser of the farm of Stephen S. | made to disturb and bewilder the factors of | One of the distinguished ladies of Washing- ) recognized teacher, and persons nominally be- 
and Abby K. Foster, at Worcester, at the re- | political life, and to bring misfortune on the | ton society, many years ago, died at Philadel- | longing to the denomination oceasionally forced 


cent sale for non-payment of taxes, has noti- | head of man.” 


fied the city Treasurer that he will not take | 


The circular of Vermont University states 


| phia, last week. She was in her youth wife of 
| Senator Johnson. of Louisiana, then a promi- 


the deed, and the property reverts to the city. | that the most rigid economy is perfectly re- | nent man, and later the wife of Henry D. Gil- 
The House of Deputies of the Canton of | spectable there. The young man whose pov. | pit, formerly Attorney General of the United 


Neufchatel, Switzerland, have resolved to have 

a large picture painted of Prof. Agassiz, and | 
to have it suspended in the new Council Cham- 
ber in the city of Neufchatel, where Agassiz 
first made his name famous. | 

Authoresses sometimes drive a good bargain 
when they exchange sentiment for sauces and 
chivalry for chicken broth. Marion Harland 
is an instance. Her recent cook-book has 
netted her more money than “Alone” or 
“The Hidden Path.” 

The irrepressible Miss Smiley has been 
preaching for Dr. Noble in Pittsburg, and she 
has given a great deul of faithful work toCincin- 
nati, where she has preached three times on 
Sunday, with three or four week-day services. 
Crowds of people have fullowed her. 

Gail Hamilton is a believer in pedigree. A 
child, she thinks, is a sort of mosaic, made up 
of the traits of its ancestors. ‘He gets, for in- 
stance, brightness from his mother, deception 
from his father, a furious temper from his un- 
cle, and self restraint frem his aunt,”’ 

Professor Maria Mitchell declines to deliver 
the oration before Sorosis at the Anniversary 
Dinner, March 16th, and Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford has been elected in her stead. The poem 
will be delivered by Mrs. Clymer, Mrs. Raven- 
hill and Mrs. Hanaford furnish odes. 

The Des Moines Register says that the good 
things of Governor Carpenter's reception *‘dis- 
played the culinary skill of Mrs. Carpenter.” 
And some oneadds: “Which is very much like 
the man who stopped at the Astor House when 
he went to New York because Mrs. Astor was 
such a good cook.” 


Among the mere disgraceful and audacious 
methods employed to defeat the will of the 
people of Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., was 
the marching of one hundred and sixty pau- 
pers from the Almshouse to the polls in the 
Twenty seventh ward, and voting them solid- 
ly for the Republican ticket. 

Rev. Mrs. Lotta Crosley, wife of W. J. Cros- 
ley, pastor of the Universalist Church of Ur- 
bana, bas commenced preaching, and bas been 
employed to officiate in Champaign city, III. 
She gives the greatest satisfaction, and has full 
houses attracted from all denominations of 
the city. 

What will Dr. E. H. Clarke say of such 
cases as these? “Sallie Thoburn, a pupil in 
one of the Schools in Wheeling, West Va., 
has not been absent or tardy in siz years, and 
her Sister Annie has been absent but one- 
half day in the same time.”—The National 
Teacher, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gen. Edward M. Lee, formerly Secretary of 
the Territory of Wyoming, and at one time 
acting Governor, and who has the honor of 
claiming to have inaugurated Woman Suffrage 
in that Territory, gives ‘‘An Evening with the 
Modern Poets” at the Parker memorial to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening. He is a bright 
man and worth hearing. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward Benton, for twenty-five 
years engaged in the missionary work in Syria, 
spoke of the progress of Christianity in that 
country, last evening, at the First Baptist 
Church, Bunker Hill District. Twenty years 
ago, Mrs. Ward Benton would not have been 
allowed to speak in the church. The world 
moves. 

President E!iot has gone to England to ex- 
amine the educational systems of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and gain hints for the improve- 
ment of Harvard University. He would do 
well, after he returns, to go West and gain a 
few practical hints for making the studies 
available to the young men and women of 
America. 

Since 1830, it has been the law in New York 
State that after five years’ absence of a hus- 
band or wife unheard from, if the other party 
marry again in good faith, under the mistaken 
belief of the death of the absentee, the second 
marriage is not absolutely void; but it may be 
dissolved by the court on the application of 
either of the parties during the life of the other. 

Froude, the historian, has been especially 
unfortunate in his domestic bereavements. 
His wife, who has just died, was his second, 
the first being a Miss Grenfell, one of a trio 
of sisters; the other two having married re- 
spectively Charlies Kingsley the clergyman 

and novelist, and one of the foremost of Eng- 
lish journalists. 

Phebe Anna McLean, publishes in the Tole- 
do, O., Blade a very appreciative ar'icle on Mary 
Clemmer Ames. It gives her high praise ; none 
too high, for Mrs. Ames is a rare woman. But 
it was Mrs, Fanny B. Ames, who at the Cleve- 
land Convention, made the “remarkably per- 
tinent speech,” which attracted so much at. 
tention, and not Mrs. Clemmer Ames. These 
two excellent women are both friends of Suf- 
frage. 

There is small hope for Woman Suffrage in 
Germany. Prince Bismarck’s newspaper or- 
gan warns electors azainst allowing their 
Wives to influence them in casting their votes, 
and is so ungallant, not to say so untruthful, 


| were a rich man’s son. 





as to add, “All the qualities of Woman are 


erty is extreme and undisguised has just as 


good a social standing in college as though he 
With such broad and 
liberal views, we rejoice that the University of 
Vermont admits young ladies also to all its op 
portunities. 

All sorts of absurd claims for services ren- 
dered during the war are pressed upon Con- 
gress. The fact that Barbara Frietchie has 
not yet turned up in Washington with a claim 
of $25,000 for holding the national flag out of 


| her window in Frederick Town and scaring 


Robert Lee, goes far to prove that Whittier 
was fooled in that little transaction, and that 
B. F. is, as has been suspected, a myth. 

Collector Norton, of Springfield, Mass., look- 
ing over his books, finds several women who 
have not paid their taxes, this year, and, as 
they are not represented, he would like to 
know what they think of doing. ‘There is one 
woman in town who has paid taxes for a num- 
ber of years, each season, however, formally 
protesting against the injustice of her paying 
for the support of a government in whose man- 
agement sie has no voice. 

The characteristic story of Parepa is told 
that once, when asked how she came to marry 
such a little man as Carl Rosa, who, probably 
to forestall jesting on the subject, generally 
good humoredly alluded himself to their differ- 
ence in physigue, Madame, with an arch smile 
and twinkling eye, demurely said:— “Now, 
would you really like to know?” “Yes,” was 
the reply. “Why, because he asked me!” 
she replied with a merry iaugh. 

The Common Council of Boston, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Shaw, nominated Mrs. Lydia M. 
Warner for the office of Overseer of the Poor, 
a commendable recognition of Woman’s inhe- 
rent fitness for such atrust. But the Board 
of Aldermen voted unanimously against Mrs. 
Warner. We are glad of it, because we think 
Mrs. Warner a very unsuitable person for the 
position. Let persons of suitable qualifica- 
tions be selected, irrespective of sex. 


A Paris letter says the Empress Eugenie 
has aged sadly. There are deep lines at each 
side of her mouth, and her face looks hag- 
gard. The little flat crape hat, she wears 
pushed back from her temples, seems too 
youthful for her worn face, but it is a relief 
not to see her lips set in that stiff smile, arti- 
ficial as the gold of her tresses or the roses in 
her bonnet, wherewith she used to greet her 
subjects of Paris in other days. 

The girls from one of the schools in Pitts- 
burg were out fora walk on Tuesday, going 
two by two, when, turning into a street on 
which saloons do much abound, all at once 
there was a clatter as of one universal /feu-de- 
joie of smail arms, caused by the sudden clap- 
ping to of the window-shutters of all the sa- 
loons. The suppostion waa that the Women’s 
Temperance movement was inaugurated, and 
in five minutes not a saloon but was closed 
and ready for prayer and praise. 

Miss Sarah Smiley, the popular revival 
preacher, had an interview with Dr. Dio Lewis 
last week, in relation to the Temperance war, 
Miss Smiley has been preaching in other cities 
with great power, and Dr. Lewis was anxious 
that she shoulda enter upon the Temperance 
crusade. Miss Smiley expressed sympathy 
and interest in the movement, and wished her 
sisters God speed, but said her engagements in 
New York and elsewhere, would prevent her 
from entering on the work just now. 

The Inter-Collegiate Literary Convention at 
Hartford seems to have been a great success. 
Fourteen colleges were represented by forty 
delegates, and it was agreed to have a joint 
competition in oratory and English cemposition 
in New York city, on Jan. 7th, 1874. Some 
of the colleges represented (as Cornell and 
Wesleyan) admit women, and Vassar was 
among the colleges invited to the preliminary 
meeting. The constitution offers admission to 
all colleges, without question of sex. 

Miss Clara Maria Babcock, daughter of 
Rev. William G. Babcock, of Boston, was mar- 
ried, last month, in Heidelburg, Germany, to 
Rev. Herman Bisbee, late of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Miss Babcock received a full course 
of instruction at the Divinity school in Cam- 
bridge, has resided in Heidelburg since last 
summer to prepare still further for the minis- 
try, and will co-operate with her husband, who 
has just received and accepted a call to settle 
at Stepney Green, London, with an Unitarian 
parish. 

The N. Y. Observer which thinks women 
would be unwomanly to go to the polls, favors 
their visiting the rum shops, and says, “Per- 
haps the women will wake the consciences of 
men not in the West only, but in the East as 
well, and they who are now at ease in the 
pursuit of a trade that inflicts untold woes 
upon society, may be led to look at it serious- 
ly, and to ask themselves if there is not some 
better way of making money than this.’? Wo- 
men have cause to move in this matter. On 
them and on their children falls the curse of 
intemperance. Innocent as they are they are 
the greatest sufferers, 





| States. 


dignity. The newspapers do not even men- 
tion her maiden name nor those of her pa 
rents,so wholly was she identified with her 
husbands. 


If the women of St. Louis could vote at the 
spring elections we could ascertain to a cer- 
tainity tte number of prostitutes there are in 
the city. Every virtuous woman would vote 
against the supporters of the social-evil law, 
and all the other class would vote the other 
way. Weare not prepared to advocate Wo- 
man Suffrage yet, but we should like to see the 
rule shspended just once. It would be posi- 
tively refreshing to see the way the friends of 
legalized harlotry would be voted out of office. 
—St. Louis Globe. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina af- 
firms formally that the old state law, permit- 
ting a husband to chastise his wife with a switch 
no bigger than his thumb, cannot be pleaded 
successfully as a defense in aggravated cases ot 
wife-whipping; but adds that, “in order to 
preserve the sanctity of the domestic circle, 
the court will not listen to trivial complaints 
in cases where no permanent injury has been 
inflicted.” We would not advise our lady 
friends to move into North Carolina, unless 
they have excellent husbands. 

When Peter Cooper was born, New York 
contained 33,331 inhabitants. The upper lim 
its of the city were at Chambers Street. Not 
a single free school, either by day or night, 
existed. Gen. Washington had just entered 
upon his first term as President of the United 
States, the whole annual expenditures of which 
did not exceed $2,500,000, being about 60 cents 
per head of the population. Nota single steam- 
engine had yet been built or erected on the 
American continent, and the people were clad 
in homespun, and were characterized by the 
simple virtues and habits, which are usually 
associated with that primitive garb. 

The women’s Temperance erusade in Ohio, 
according to The Cincinnati Commercial, is mak- 
ing the politicians in that state very uneasy. 
That journal says the prohibition question is 
certain to enter largely into the State canvass 
next fall, andadds: “Whether it is to be fought 
out on a larger field in the fall, and to be forced 
into the front along with the Grange move- 
ment, remains to be seen. If, however, it does 
not enter the canvass with other questions 
that are demoralizing to party discipline, we 
may fairly anticipate a campaign of more glori- 
ous uncertainties than we have known since 
the breaking up of the old Whig and Know- 
Nothing organizations twenty years ago.” 

The story of Parepa’s last illness: “On 
Christmas eve she passed a long evening sing- 
ing the music of Elsa in “Lohengrin.” She 
was taken sick, the next day; and though at 
first after the birth of her dead child she ap- 
peared to be doing well, the symptoms soon 
became so unfavorable that Mr. Rosa, who 
had rejoined his opera company in the prov- 
iuces, returned to London. Several days be- 
fore her death Madame Rosa lost conscious- 
ness, and never regained it, calling constant- 
ly in her delirium for her child. The physi- 
cians, expressed the opinion that even if her 
life could have been saved she would have re- 
mained a mere wreck, and possibly have be- 
come blind.” 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Destitute Roman 
Catholic Children announces that the domestic 
affairs of the Home are under the care of the 
good Sisters of Charity, ten in number, and 
adds “The managers direct especial attention 
to the economy which is shown in the domes- 
tic management of the institution, where there 
have been so many children to provide for, 
and venture to say that the expenses of a sim- 
ilar institution under State management would 
be nearly three times greater than those of the 
Home, judging from the reports made by the 
State.” This is very high testimony from 
conservative sources of the superior adminis- 
trative ability of women. Yet itis said that 
“women do not know enough to vote.” 

At a great Temperance meeting in Portland 
Maine, last week, Hon Joshua Nye of Augus- 
ta said he believed that there was a very strong 
public sentiment in favor of the prohibitory 
law. He then mentioned the crusade of the 
Western women. While he believed in any 
movement which would stop rum-selling for 
even a day, he did not believe we should ask 
our mothers and sisters to go into the dirty 
dens of the liquor sellers. He did not believe 
in asking the women to enforce laws which 
they were not permitted to make. Give them 
the ballot and the rum traffic in Maine will be 
dead in three months. So long as we alone 
have the power to make laws let us stand up 
like men and executethem. These remarks of 
Mr. Nye, in relation to women, were greeted 
with much applause. 


The Unitarians at Melbourne, Australia, 


have been driven to appoint a lady as their 
pastor, and they have no reason to regret their 





She had delicate social tact, fine cul- | 
| ture great conversational powers, and personal | 


their way into the pulpit to promulgate pecu 
liar and extravagant views, tothe great annoy 
ance of the congregation, To avoid these 
| scandals, a Miss Turner was induced to offici 


ate temporarily, and after a few months’ expe 
rience she has been formally inducted to the 
church. She conducts the service without any 
prepared essays, quietly delivered. The Lon- 
don T\mes correspondent, who sends the item, 
calls this “following an American precedent.” 


The Worcester and Middlesex Temperance 
Union held its quarterly session at Southboro, 
on the 12th,the President, Rev. F. George Clark, 
of Mendon, in the chair. The Committee on Re 
solutions reported a series declaring a lack of 
confidence in the Republican party, and pledg 
ing the Convention to the support of no can 
didates who are not practically Temperance 
men and advocates of the full enforcement of 
the prohibitory law; and also indorsing Wo- 
man Suffrage and Labor Retorm, “so far as they 
are auxiliary to the cause of Temperance.” 
The resolution favoring Woman Suflrage and 
Labor Reform was indefinitely postponed by a 
vote of eighteen to seventeen. ‘Temperance 
men have yet to learn that without Woman 
Suffrage prohibition can never be enforced. 

George Alfred Townsend draws this not 
fascinating picture of J. Wilkes Booth, He was 
a pet with the ladies, and was a good reciter 
of such pieces as “Beautiful Snow,’’ “Rock 
me to Sleep,” “I am Dying, Egypt,” “The 

Bridge of Sighs.” For years Booth had ob- 
tained social currency upon such recitations, 
Ue was, besides, a man of beaming presence, 
bold, agreeable, a good listener, and just igno- 
rant enough to beware of leading and vital 
misapprehensions, and scrupulous enough in 
little matters wherein nobody could take him 
up. Townsend asserts that he was the idol of 
a dozen married and unmarried women of 
leisure; but outside of the hotel, where his 
true character had its legitimate develop- 
ment, he was a bruiser, a debauchee, a patron 
of castaways. 

The following from the New York Times 
will be read with exceptional interest : 

“Even the comic journalist will admit that 
between the two occupations of a man getting 
drunk in a rum-hole and a woman praying 
for his conversion outside, that of the woman 
has the greatest claim to respect. No doubt it 
must strike many people as being rather an 
unusual thing to see a number of ladies hold- 
ing prayer-meetings in front of bar-roome, and 
standing there hour after hour through all 
sorts of weather. But we must say that we 
cannot see anything very laughable in such a 
spectacle. It is undeniable that intemperance 
is greatly on the increase, and that more men 
(and women too) get drunk nowadays than al- 
most ever beture. If this tendency could be 
arrested, a vast amount of suffering and crime 
would be averted—and anybody who tries to 
arrest it is engaged in a task which should ex- 
cite respect rather than ridicule.” 

The Philadelphia Press says that “An effort 
to inaugurate the Woman's movement in this 
city on Friday, proved an utter failure. What- 
ever temporary benefits may result from such 
extraordinary proceedings in a country town, 
where everybody knows everybody else, and 
a prevailing popular sentiment may be brought 
to bear with cumulative power against indi- 
viduals, it can never hope to succeed in great 
cities. In these every person may find conge- 
nial society and sympathy, however high or 
low, noble or debased. The total abstinence 
people, though they were to congregate their 
entire strength before the door of a hardened 
publican, would not move him, for he does not 
know them, and is equally indifferent to their 
smiles or frowns so long as his customers are 
not interfered with and his own immediate cir- 
cle does not condemn him.” 


The Christian Register, speaking of the persis- 
tent effort to exclude women, says: ‘The worst 
anticipated mischief which women can do on 
the Boston School Committee, seems to be 
their voting in favor of paying female teach- 
ers the same wages that shall be given to male 
teachers of equal qualifications and services! 
Such shocking iniquity may well be prevented 
at all hazards, Let them be required to clam- 
ber over every possible statutory barrier be- 
fore they are allowed to perpetrate official deeds 
of this nefarious character. Even after the 
statutes all give way, demand affidavits show- 
ing that they are of legal age, and natives of 
this country, or, if foreigners, that there is not 
the slightest flaw in their naturalization papers. 
The same pay for the same work! If such 
monstrous propositions are entertained, what 
is to save us from Red Republicanism and out- 
right Communism ?”’ 


The statistics of book publishing give occa- 
sional glimpses of a world of readers, altogeth- 
er unknown to the more critical literary pub- 
lic, and affording a far wider market. Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. announce that they 
have sold 74 663 copies of Dr. Holland’s “‘Kath- 
rina” and 59,690 of “Bittersweet.” They es- 
timate that the total sale of all his books has 
been more than 400,000. No American author 





embarrassment, and her sermons are carefully | 


| per, a place in real literature. It is to be re- 
membered also that Mr. J. T. Headley had ia 
his day a career in America almost like that 
of Dr. Holland,—there being even a volime 
published called “Beauties of Headley.” Yet 
Mr. Headley's very name is already almost for- 
gotten. 


The Home-Journal saya: “Ex Mayor Hall 
of N. Y,. is blessed with five daughters, and is 
| having each educated in some special pursuit, 
that she may thus be guarded against the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune, One of the daughters 
isa designer and an etcher, having learned 
all the details of wood engraving at the Coop- 
er lnstitate, Her designs for books and for 
some of Frank Leslie's publications bave at- 
tracted much attention, Another daughter 
is a writer of children’s books, as wel as an 
A third is receiving 
| special training for the lyric stage, possessing 
Another 
| is already distinguished as a soubrette and 
character actress in private circles, while the 
| fifth is perfecting herself as a modeste and 
milliner. 


; accomplished pianist. 


afull, round and sweet chest voice. 


These respective pursuits will per- 

haps never be utilized while Me. Hall enjoys 

so large and lucrative a practice as at present, 
but it must be a comfort to him and his fame 
ly to know that, if ever occasion arises, there 
are occupations open to the daughters beyond 
the usually forced and precarious ones of gov- 
nesses, Companions, ¢ te.” 


A correspondent of the N.Y. 7yibune gives 
the following graphic sketch of the scene in 
Xenia, Ohio, when the “Shades of Death” and 
other liquor saloons succumbed to the women, 
“Some women were laughing, some crying, 
others praying, but the majority rejoicing in 
song or silence. Nothing was to be witnessed 
but tears, songs, prayers, hand-shakings and 
congratulations. In the outskirts of the crowd 
was an old lady almost in hysterics, but still 
shouting in that rapt manner one often hears 
at cainp meetings, ‘Bless the Lord! O! O! OF 
Bless the Lord!’ On inquiry I learned that 
she belonged to one of the first families in the 
city, and is ordinarily a most quiet, placid lady. 
One son she has lost by intemperance, and 
another is in danger, ‘To her this victory over 
the saloons was a consummation long prayed 
for. A dispatch was sent to the State Con- 
vention of Granges, and that body, number- 
ing six hundred, rose and indulged in three 
hearty cheers. All the church bells were set 
ringing, and the entire town turned out to re- 
joice.” 





The Social Evil Ordinance in St. Louis has 
been thoroughly tried and has not answered 
the purpose, and accordingly it will be re- 
pealed at an early day, ‘The Ordinance, it will 
be remembered, provided tor a license system, 
for the registering of names, the regular em- 
ployment of physicians, ete. Many of the 
earnest advocates of the law are now warmly 
opposed to it. Disease is not lessened by it. 
The ablest phycians declare that no such sys- 
tem can guard the public; the city is not im- 
proved in moral tone; vice, on the other hand, 
is more bold, and, what is worse, it is rendered 
more respectable. Anotherthing. “The abo- 
lition of the ordinance,” says the St. Louis 
Democrat, “will do good in this direction, if in 
no other, that it will put an end to the public 
discussion of a topic that has no proper place 
in the family, in the store, inthe street, or the 
newspaper. For the past two years, and more 
or less since the enactment of the ordinance, 
debauchery has thrust itself forward, or been 
thrust forward, as a topic of most common con- 
versation. Every school-boy or girl has been 
made acquainted with its details, and read or 
heard discussions that are depraving of neces- 
ity. The very atmosphere has been polluted 
with the smoke ofthe battle. God forbid that 
any American city should ever again be com- 
pelled to reek in the pollution of such a discus- 
sion. When we chronicle, as we hope to do 
very shortly, the expunging of this abomina- 
tion, we shall hope to bid farewell to the topic 
and all connected with it from our colums for- 
ever.—St. Louis Democrat. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Learnard & Hartley are preparing}to remove from 
the old Baptist church building where they have long 
been located, to Friend and Canal Streets, and conse- 
quently for thirty days will offer their large stock of 
Carpetings, Oil-Cloths, Winlow-shades, &c., &e., at 
the lowest possible prices. It is a well-assorted stock, 
and buyers will have great advantages. Messrs. L. & 
H. are admirable traders, who guarantee satisfaction, 
treating all callers with consideration, 

100 Bristol visiting cards, with or without resi- 
dence, sent, postpaid, for 60 cents, Address N. C. 
Towler, Jr., Printer, 216 Warren Street, Boston High- 
lands, Maas. 10--2t 








Don’t neglect Costiveness !—The prolific 
source of Headache, Dizziness, Heartburn, Oppres- 
sion of Food, Flatulence, Sour Stomach, Bad Taste 
in the Mouth, Sick Headache, Palpitation or Flatter- 
ing of the Stomach, Yellow or Bilious Skin, Pain in 
the Side. Weariness, Weakness, etc. DR. HARRI- 
SON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES cure all these 
symptoms, being both a laxative and tonic combined. 
Agreeable to the palate, operating without pain, they 





can show anything to compare to these figures, 
unless it be Mrs. Stowe with “Uucle Tom’s 
Cabip,’’ whose success was largely political. 
Dr. Holland’s only parallel in success among | 
English authors is—alas for the comparisov !— 
Mr. Martin F. Tupper; and the critics hardly 
concede to Holland, any more than to Tup. | 











choice. They were for some time without any 


quicken the Liver, promote digestion, and are the 
ovly preventive and cure for Piles. Trial box 30 ets, 
Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISUN’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and alk 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E, S. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No, 1 Tremont Temple, 


| Boston, and by all Druggists. 10—5t 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal 


GO WORK IN MY VINEYARD. 


BY Mine eM C. PERKING. 

Lo! now I heed the Master's call 

Gladly bis summons Til obey 
Where ist vineyard’ Lord of all, 

I fain would toil for Thee to-day 
But where's my task’ I see no ray 

Of Lebt, upon my weary path, 
Wandering in the dark Letray, 


Beneath the seeming clouds of wrath. 


A night of doubt, and gloom, and fear; 


All, all i« dark, within, without; 
Tililo! a gentle voice of cheer 
Dispels the dreary imeze of doubt, 


“Ye work for me when helping these, 


The lowly, humble ones of earth; 
No longer sigh in listless ease, 
But rouse thee to a oobler birth. 


“The least of these are mine. In dreams 


I guard them with my tender care, 
1 lead them by the peaceful streams, 


Through pastures «weet, and green, and fair.” 


This task is mine, henceforth I live, 
A truer, nobler, freer life; 
To thee my heart, my all 1 give, 


For thou wilt guide me through the strife. 


Thy word, thy promises shall bring 


Joy to my soul and rest, and peace. 


Now fondly to the cross I'll cling, 


"Till toil and worship here shall cease, 





———_ 


For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMAN'S HALLELUJAH. 


Weare watching, we are waiting, 
For the blessed day to dawn, 


And our hearts are glad, and thankfal, 


For the night is aliwost gone, 
As the sun of Freedom rises 
To usher in the Morn, 
And Woman's marching on, 
Glory, vlory, hallelujat! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Giory, clory, hallelujah! 
For Woman's tmarehing on 
We have waited long in darkness, 
For the coming of the day, 
And our weary souls have faltered, 
And fainted by the way; 
But cur faith in truth and justice 
Has ever been our stay, 
And Woman's marching on 
Glory, ete 
We are marching on to freedom, 
With a purpose in each heart, 
To do our duty nobly, 
Where e’er we have a part; 
To fill the halls of acience, 
Of literature and art, 
For Woman's marching on 
Glory, ete. 


With a larger life before ua, 


We shal! grow both brave and strong, 


And forgetting a!l the suffering 
Of those cruel years of wrong, 
We shall usher in our freedom 
With a glad and joyous song, 
For Woman's marching on. 
Glory, ete. 
God bless you, noble champions, 
Oh brave and steadfast few! 
You have battled for us nobly, 
You have done what you coull do. 
And when we're at the ballot-box, 
Then we'll remember you, 
As we go marching on, 
Glory, ete. 
—-= 


A REMEMBRANCE. 


BY REBECCA BD, RICKOFF, 





Behind the house the sun was setting, 
Before, the long stil! shadows lay; 
A mansion quaint and old, forgetting 
With show of pomp to hide decay. 


Around, a wildern:ss of roses 


Fresh with the earliest breath of June; 


Above, in infinite calm, reposes 
The round face of the silver moon. 


No sound but the feeble, fitful playing 
Of a broken fountain bubbling near, 


Upon whose brink a dove is straying, 
Sipping the dimpled waters clear, 


Broad steps to the pillared porchway leading 


Where dark green ivics intertwine, 


Whose heavy reaches, richly spreading, 


Far up the crumbling arches climb, 
A lady, low on the steps, is sitting, 


Her snowy robes like clouds of light, 


Her treacherous color softly flitting, 


Her happy eyes, with love, lit bright. 
Her forgotten book at her feet is lying, 

And near to the book there stands a knight, 
His burning eyes with her's are vieing, 

And his face is fuli of a glad delight. 
A jasmine spray holds back her tresses, 

Her dark brown tresses, fold on fold, 
While her deepening coior still confesses 

The secret her eyes unwittingly told. 


His half-unconscious hand is holding 
The bridle-rein of his pawing steed, 


But his heart is reading the fair unfolding 


Of a love his life will never need. 


“Pour prendre congé,” he is saying, 


Just simple words that the world may hear; 


But ah, the undertones deep playing 


Make simplest words most fond and dear. 


i i, ae es ee Oe Oe 


The roses are faded, and hushed the fountain, 
The sweet white dove long since has flown, 
The knight has wai dered far o'er the mountain, 

And the lady dreams at her lattice alone. 
Oh moon, lady moon, is any one guessing 


The name that we alone do know? 


Our secret is safe, there'll be no confessing, 


And he has forgo‘ten long ago. 
———— _— oe - 





HOPE, 


The light of smil-s shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happy years. 





There is a day of sunny rest 


For every dark and troubled night, 

And grief may bide an evening guest, 

But joy shai! come with early light. 
BRYANT. 
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For the Woman's Journal 
HOW THEY SECURED A HOME, 


BY EUNESTINE EDWARDS. 





William Clark left home, at the age of twen- 
ty-one, to pursue his studies at a distant col- 
lege. 

At first he was delighted with the change. 
But when the excitement had passed, a great 
loneliness took possession of him, and he 
would have gladly relinquished the privileges 
of this renowned University to be nearer 
home, so that he could occasionally take his 
dear old seat by the fireside, could hear the 
merry greetings of his young companions, 

, and above all, could see the bright face of 

Mary Brandon. 

Mary was the daughter of his father’s most 
| intimate friend. 
| and he no sister, from infancy up to the time 

of William’s departure they bad stood in that 
| pleasant relation toeach other. 

| Butitbad dawned upon our student that this 


relationship with him had ended. Since he | 
| is deprived of her presence, he feels that some | 
| thing bright and beautiful has gone out of his | 


| life. And though the brightest and prettiest 


girls in the circle of his new acquaintances | 
count it an honor to entertain the handsome | 
stranger, their graces please him only fora, 


And as she had no brother, | 


the settlement of bis business. Ah! itisasad 
case. They bave been all their lives accus- 
tomed to luxury. Now, they have notevena 
home. His sudden death, and its sad results, 
have impressed me very seriously. What if I 
should be sick or die? You would not”— 

“Oh! Willie,’ interrupted the wife, her 
eyes filling with tears at the idea, “do not 
talk so! You must be sick or you would not 
be so gloomy. You know if we were ia need, 
father would pour out his wealth like water 
foe we)? 

“I know it, dear. But I have come to feel 
that we ought to depend on ourselves alone. 
With my opportunities, I should have laid up 
a dependence for emergencies. AndI want 


| to have a home of our own if it be not half 


so nice as the one we occupy. We have been 
so prosperous that I have never realized till 
now, that I should not be always young, have 
good health, and an abundant supply of mon- 


| ey. Now, I see the other side, and I want to 


save something every week. But I hardly 
know where to begin.” 

“Oh! yes I do,’’ ne added, after a moment's 
pause, “I believe I have been rather extrava- 
gantin dress. Let me see—there are four— 
yes five suits that I have rejected because they 
were a little too large, or too small; too light 
or too dark to suit my fancy. Then the habit 


moment, and bis thoughts wander away tohis | of smoking has grown upon me fearfully of 


| young playmate. 
| But what will she say when he tells ber of 


the new hopes that have taken deep root in | 


|his heart. Ah! that is the nettle which 
| stings him till he arises and paces the floor 
| like one bereft of his senses. 
| “Oh!” he says, “if I could only see her, 
| and break the truth gradually to her, I should 
| not fear so much.” And every moment bis 
pale face grew paler, while the demons of fear 
and uncertainty united their forces to torture 
Finally, after much vain wishing that 





| him. 
| space could be annihilated, he sat down and 
| wrote a manly avowal of his feelings. Thelet- 
‘ter when finished seemed very unsatisfactory 
'tohim, But it was the best he could write in 
| his present condition, he thought, as he 
| watched half a dozen discarded sheets burn to 
ashes On the grate. 

When he had mailed the letter, how Mary 
would receive it, and what would be her an- 
swer, were the only problems he cared to solve. 





He should have seen the object of his 
thoughts when she had read his earnest words. 

The rich color returned to the cheeks that 
had faded in his absence, and her blue eyes 
sparkled with the happiness that filled her 
soul. Holding the letter tightly between her 
| folded hands, as though she feared it might 
| slip away, she nestled her head in the soft 
| cushions of her chair, and dreamed of the 
blissful future that opened before her. 

After a time, when she came back from the 
ideal to the actual world, she took her pen and 
| proceeded to answer William’s letter, in the 
| frank, womanly way that was so charming in 
| her. 
| When vacation commenced, William lost 








no time in seating himself in the first train | 


that was bound homeward. Traveling by 


steam was far too slow to suit his restless | 





| late. There is no end to the expensive cigars 


that I consume. I suppose I could smoke 
much less with great benefitto health and 
pocket. And who knows but I shall be strong 
enough to give them up altogether ?” 

“Dear, generous husband; chief among ten 


thousand!” thought the delighted wife. “I, 
| too, will see what sacrifices I can make. 


First, I do not need that steel-colored suit at 
Marsh’s, which you considered so becoming, 
second, I do not need the new set of jewelry. 
And my wardrobe is so complete that by the 
addition of a few ribbons, ruches and trim- 
mings, I shall be elegantly dressed for a year 
to come.” 

“And I will dispense with new diamond 
studs,” rejoined William with enthusiasm. 
“And perhaps our old carriage will do, with 
slight repairing. 

“Indeed it will, and our stair and parlor car- 
pets and parlor furniture will answer till we 
have a house of our own.’’ 

“IT do not feel so*sure about that, let us 


| make an examination.” He opened the fold- 


ing doors to the front parlor, then through the 
hall, back to the place from whence they 
started. 

“There!” resumed Mary, “not a break have 
we found, and only a few spots at this door, 
which a rug would entirely conceal. I think 
they will do nicely.” 

“I don’t know but they will. But Stearns 
was showing me a new pattern, the richest I 
ever saw. Yetit will be wiser not to pur- 
chase at present, I suppose.” 

He spoke slowly. He was so fastidious in 
his tastes that it cost him an effort to give up 
the new carpets. 

His wife seemed ready, now there was a 
prospect of a house, to give up all luxuries. 

“Now, Willie, there can be a large sum 


| spirit, but he arrived in due season, never- | saved for house money. Why not make an 


| theless. 


| Iwill not describe the joyful meeting of the 
| lovers; the satisfaction that the parents found 





tertainments given in honor of their engage- 
| ment, or the golden hours passed in the years 

that intervened before they took the vows 
| that united them for life. For I have some- 
| thing to say of them, after they have passed 

through the morning of bright dreams and 
| ideal fancies, into the practical cares and re- 
| spon-ibilities of the noouday of life. 
| Come with me after a lapse of fifteen years 
to the home where Mary Clark presides. 

That lady sits by the window sewing; but oc. 
| easionally her work drops into her lap, while 

she looks out at her twe boys, who are alter- 
nately building a snow house, and giving their 
| little sister a ride on her sled around the gar- 
| den. She seems as pleased with their sport 
| as the children themselves, and she looks so 

fresh and fair in her blue dress with its white 
trimmings, that we can hardly believe it is so 
| lowg since we saw her reading the letter that 
| decided her fate. 

“Why, Mary! it is my forty-first birthday, 
and I have but just thought of it!” said Mr. 
Clark, stepping bastily into the room. 

“How strange that you should forget it, 
Willie. Let this be proof that my memory 
serves me better,’’she answered, as she opened 
a package and took from it an elegant dressing 
gown, and elaborate slippers to match. 

“Thanks! thanks! for the gift,” said the 
surprised husband, looking admiringly from 
gift to giver, “and a thousand thanks for 
| something behind it, that is far more precious.’’ 
And he drew her down on the sofa beside 
him till her golden curls rested on his broad 
shoulder. 

That evening, after the children’s voices 
were hushed in sleep, Mr. Clark fell into a | 
reverie that left its sad reflection on his face. | 

“What troubles you?” asked his thoughtful | 
companion with assumed cheerfulness. | 

“TI was thinking of my old classmate, Ar- | 
thur Robinson, who died recently, leaving 
his wife and children destitute. I cannot | 
help feeling that there was some dishonesty in | 














in their children’s happiness; the brilliant en- | 


estimate of the amount,” she said, handing 
him paper and pencil. 

“How business-like the little woman is!’’ he 
rejoined with pleased surprise. 

After adding the amount, he was astonished 
at the result, and feared they had over es- 
timated the value of some things. But on 
examination he found no mistake. And the 
money they could save in this way, would be 
sufficient to buy a lot of land near Mr. Bran- 
don’s, which was to be sold as soon as the 
owner could remove his buildings. 

“I think we had better take the next car to 
father’s, late as it is,” said the cheery woman, 
bringing her husband's coat along with her 
wrappings. 

He looked astonished. She observed it but 
continued in a pleading way, 

“You are not surely going to refuse this in- 
vitation of mine! ’Tis a lovely night. And 
you know, father might perhaps see the own- 
er befure you can, since you leave town so 
early to-morrow.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Brandon were much surprised 
to see their children, but were inexpressibly 
pleased by the object of their visit. They had 
always regretted William’s thoughtlessness in 
regard to the future. But since he never 
bought on credit, they hoped that he would 
grow in wisdom with his years, now they felt 
that their hopes had not been in vain. 

Mr. Brandon, always ready for business, 
stepped out. Returning instantly, he said, 
“Mr. Jones keeps late hours; he sits by his 
window reading. Suppose we go over and see 
him? The lot is so desirable we must lose no 
time in securing it.” 

They went, and were fortunate enough to 
make a bargain with the owner. When they 
had told those most deeply interested, Mr. 
Brandon said: 

“To show you, my children,how much I ap- 
preciate the ‘new leaf’ you have turned over, 
I will dig you a cellar, and furnish you with 
a handsome underpinning; so you can com- 
mence as soon as you like,’’ 

William thanked him heartily, but Mary’s 
unexpected good fortune did not allow her to 
trust her voice to speak. 


| The next morning, when they told the chiJ- | stimulated to greater exertions in the same 


| dren that they intended to build a house, the 
little people were wild with delight. When 
their mirth had subsided, the mother told 
them they should never be able to pay for it 


unless they were willing to practice a great | 


| deal of self-denial. 


“Now, Fred, what can you do, or do with- | 


| out?” 


but failing, said, “Papa, what are you going 
| to do” 

| Papa gave him a slight idea of what he in- 
| tended. Then the rosy face brightened; “Oh! 
I know now. I'll have some new clothes 
| made out of your old ones, papa, they’ll be 
splendid !” 

“Well done, Fred,,’ said the mother, caress- 
ing him, “What can you do, or do without, 
Harry ?” she asked of the eldest. 

“I do not think I can economize much on 
dress,” he replied, as he picked a shred off 
from his handsome vest, “for I do not feel 
comfortable unless I am nicely dressed. But 
I can do errands and any amount of work af- 
ter school and during vacation.”’ 

“Good boys,” responded the happy father, 
“with so much help I will commence opera- 
tions at once.” 

“I jest thinked what I can do,” spoke up 
little Lizzie. “I will give my eighteen cents 
that Uncle Robert gaved me, and I can have 
some new clothes made out of mamma’s, as 
Sarah Burns does. But my dolly wants a 
new French bedstead to sleep on, the worst 
way, she does.” 

‘Dear pet!” said the indulgent father, toss- 
ing her up in his arms, “dolly, shall have a 
French bedstead, the prettiest papa can find.” 

After awhile, when the children saw with 
their own eyes the men at work on the cellar, 
they fairly shouted with joy. And from that 
date the ‘New House’’ was their chief subject 
of conversation. 

And what pleasure the parents took in plan- 
ning the little conveniences that add so much 
to family comfort. Every window and door, 
and closet, assumed an importance they had 
never dreamed of before. Still, they had to 
take along with the happiness, the cares and 
petty annoyances that attend an undertaking 
of this kind, and they were wiser for the ex- 
perience. 

By the time they were established in their 
new house they had advanced quite a distance 
in the path of wise economy, not of penuri- 
ousness, their natures were too broad and gen- 
erous for that. And the children started in 
the right direction made rapid progress. The 
care they manifested lest the paint should 
be marred, the new carpets soiled, or the sur- 
roundings become disorderly, added greatly to 
the satisfaction, the freedom and contentment 
that the parents felt in being proprietors of the 
house in which they lived. 

For three years they made great efforts to 
add to the house-money. William and his 
boys did much work which they had formerly 
hired. Mary taught a class in languages, and 
found her new duties pleasant, as well as prof- 
itable. At the expiration of that time they 
lifted the debt incurred by building. Then 
they gave themselves a summer's vacation, and 
found rest for body and mind, among hills and 
vaileys, and babbling brooks. 

After returning, Mr. Clark determined to 
embrace the first opportunity to commence 
business for himself. His father-in-law, fully 
convinced that the “leaf he turned over,” so 
long ago, would never be turned back, loaned 
him the necessary funds. A store in an ex- 
cellent business locality was secured, fitted 
up and filled with goods under the most favor- 
able auspices. He was sanguine of success. 
But, lo, when his hopes were brightest, a great 
money panic swept over the country. Banks 
suspended payment. [Business stagnated, and 
people were paralyzed with the fear of utter 
ruin, 

William Clark’s stock decreased in value. 
Had it not been for that misfortune sales were 
so slow, that he would have been unable to pay 
expenses. In his trouble he knew not which 
way to turn. But he had the store on his 
hands, and there was no chance to dispose of 
it, so he did the best he could; feeling grateful 
for the slightest patronage and standing ready 
to do anything that presented itself, whether 
inside or outside of his particular business. 

Mr. Brandon could not assist him, for he had 
lost half his large fortune by the failure of 
business men with whom he was connected. 

Mary felt the depression as deeply as her 
husband. But she was not one to sit with fold- 
ed hands and mourn her sad condition, Ono! 
she arose, and smothering the feeling of dread 
she felt, to go out into the world in search of 
employment, found a publisher who engaged 
her to write a series of articles for his maga- 
zine. 

Her husband, though surprised when she 
mentioned the new arrangement, fully appre- 
ciated the effort she made to help him, Yet 
he feared that this, with the class she was 
teaching would overtax her strength. 

“I think, Willie,”’she replied, “I am equal to 
the undertaking; but if my health should suf- 
fer, I will give it up without a murmur, for no 
one can afford to lose health.’”’ 

Her articles for the magazine were accepted 
with such favor by the public that she was 


” 





| direction. 





At length the dark cloud disap- 
peared—business revived, and crowds of people 
went to and fro to their daily work, with 


| pinched, eager faces that revealed the hard 


battles they had fought to keep soul and body 
together during the panic. 

Mr. Clark, with éenses sharpened by the 
pressure that had borne heavily upon him, was 


The little boy of eleven, rolled his eyes in | on the alert for business. By strict atiention 
every direction, hoping to find an answer; | 


to minutest details, by his honesty and dis- 
patch, he soon won confidence, and a steady 
increase of trade. In duetime he was enabled 
to pay the heavy debts contracted. One day 
with thanks for the favor, he offered Mr. Bran- 
don the amount of his loan with the accumu- 
lated interest. That good old gentleman re- 
fused to take any compensation for its use, say- 
ing, he wasalways glad of the chance to “help 
those who would help themselves.” But he 
was not sure that the money had benefited 
Mr. Clark since it had at first, increased his 
expenses. 

“Father,” replied William, with the spirit 
that had made him what he was, “you were 
not responsible for the hard times and I am 
richer for the lessons learned in that struggle. 
So let me pay youthe money due, and then I 
shall owe for past favors in times of need, a 
debt of gratitude that I can never redeem.” 

And, now, Mr. Clark is one of the most re- 
spected and influential men in his native city. 
And Mrs. Clark’s superior gifts, generous cul- 
ture and untiring energy have won for her a 
high position in the literary world. Many 
there are who have looked with astonishment 
on their prosperity, their happy, talented young 
family, and have asked by what “witchery” 
they gained their good fortune? Invariably 
their answer is this: 

“By no witchery have we won our posses- 
sions, save the witchery ofa system ofeconomy 
and patient, unremitting labor, which we 
adopted the day we determined to have a home 
of our own.” 





MY LITTLE GIRL ON THE MARRIAGE 
QUESTION. 


Ethel has just thrown on the table before 
me, her reply to a dear friend of ours, who is 
pondering the “yes” or “no” ‘to what the 
poet calls, 

eevee “That trembling question, 
‘Will you be mine, my dearest miss?’ ” 

Ethel, thou knowest, good reader, is my 
little girl. Ob! perhaps thou art ready to ex- 
claim, 

“We did not know you had a little girl.” 

Well, thou mayest have forgotten, but thou 
hast been introduced to her once. Mr. M. G. 
Wilson cut from a New Haven paper, some 
time since, an article, originally published 
at the West, entitled, 

“The Kind of Man my Little Girl Intends 
to Marry.” 

He sent this to the ‘‘WomAN’s JOURNAL,’’ 
with achallenge to the “Little Girl” to speak 
further on this subject. 

True, Mr. Wilkins made the mistake of 
calling me “Mrs. O.,” which brought peals of 
merry laughter from my darling. Now, Ethel 
is twenty-five years old, but she is little, very 
little, and there are ties stronger than blood. 
So [ claim her as my little girl, and she allows 
the claim. 

Ethel never writes for the papers, but this 
letter has a point worth noting and will re- 
pay the “consideration” of young men and 
maidens, and also parents, as well as Ada to 
whom it is written. It also answers the ques- 
tion asked of Ethel by Mr. Wilson in the 
JOURNAL: 

“Will she not tell us, bachelors, how we 
may win the love of some dear little girl, &c.” 

Court her “‘on the higher side of her nature,” 
says Ethel’s letter. 

Our friend, Ada, is a graduate of a ladies’ 
college, and has since spent five years in the 
study of Art in New York, looking toward 
the department of sculpture, is at present at 
work on an original life-size design, compet- 
ing for a medal. She is an only daughter, 
residing with her parents a short distance 
from the city, has two married brothers at 
the West. Beyond this the letter explains 
itself. The lovers’ views of married life may 
be understood by the quotations from him in 
regard to “making coffee,” being “more to 
her than a dozen forgotten prizes, &c.” My 
only alterations are names, that confidence 
may not be violated. 

ETHEL’S LETTER. 

. ++I feel that you stand in a very try- 
ing position, and I must present a few thoughts 
for your consideration, before you decide the 
question of your friend, Howard. 

Any woman who has the ability, and who 
has already made some progress toward an 
object worthy of attainment,—who has put 
her “hand to the plough,’—ought not to 
“look back,’ ought to press forward for her 
own sake, for the sake of women, for the 
sake of humanity. Such a girl would never 
be a happy wife with any man who did not 
heartily sympathize with, and encourage her 
life work. And it shows the grossest igno- 
rance and selfishness for any one to propose 
that she shall sacrifice her life to darning his 
socks, “making his coffee” and “washing 
dishes.” You know, Ada, that you could 
not content your aspiring mind with such 
things. You would chafe daily, under such @ 
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life. How, then, could you make a happy | 
wife to such aman? And you ought tochafe 
under it. God has given you higher faculties, 
and called you to nobler work. 

Would this man who asks this abject sur- 
render from the girl he professes to love, be 
willing to reciprocate the same? Suppose 
they had means for their maintenance; would | 
he be willing to relinquish his life-work, his | 
plans for improvement and usefulness, his | 
aspirations? Would he content himself with | 
chopping the wood, doing “chores,” and 
waiting on her? Would he be willing to for- | 
get what he has already learned? to stagnate | 
mentally ? to become anonentity? Would he | 
sit down by her side and say, 

“I'll give up everything for your society. | 
You’ll be more to me than a dozen forgotten | 
prizes. I suppose my achievement, if I con- | 
tinued, might reflect great credit on me, but | 
Ialready know enough. Don’t you~ think 
so?” 

If he did, she would despise him. Every 
woman with half a thought would despise 
such a man. And so ought every man to 
despise a woman who would be willing to let 
her higher being stagnate—to become a non- 
entity for his sake, or anybody’s sake. 

Even the Lord, whose boundless love 
stopped short of no sacrifice on his part for us, 
never asks that we should become nonentities 
for his glory. My Lover never says to me, 
“Don’t do any thing; don’t learn any more; 
never amount to anything; be a nonentity. 
No! these are his inspiring words, 

“Forgetting the things which are behind, 
press forward unto those things which are 
before. Go on unto perfection.” 

But I know the point that troubles you. 
Your father now defrays your expenses, and 
he expects you to marry. I see that is on 
your mind by your referring to the remarks 
your father made during that conversation 
on the piazza, when Mr. C. was present. I 
wondered at the time if you would not feel 
stung by his saying that he ‘‘supported you,” 
and that you “could not do any thing,’’ that 
“the more he laid out on you the less use you 
were.’”?’ Comparing you with your brothers, 
who, ‘‘in return for the money expended on 
them, are able to support themselves and fam- 
ilies.”’ 

Now, your father is a good, generous man, 
proud of your talents and accomplishments, 
and one of the kindest of fathers. He did not 
intend his words to wound your feelings, but 
it is just as natural as can be that they should 
have done so. As we must be just to our 
parents as well as to any one else, let us con- 
sider the case. 

Your dear, good father trained your broth- 
ers with a view to their earning tbeir Jiving, 
and gave them a start in the money-making 
direction. It was rational to expect that they 
would soon be self-supporting. But in noth- 
ing that be has done for you, has he aimed to 
prepare you for independence. If he bad de- 
signed you for a teacher, you should have 
gone toa Normal school. Your Art studies 
have not been continued long enough, nor 
been sufficiently confined to one branch, for 
you to be expected to support yourself, now, 
in any of the departments of Art. That you 
could support yourself, Ada, by teaching 
many branches, I have not the least doubt. 
But this is owing to your ready wit, and 
adaptability to circumstances. Have either 
of your parents held this before you as ex- 
pected of you by them? I think not. 

Is it true, then, that you “cannot do any- 
thing,” that “the more there is laid out on 
you, the less use you are?” In other words, 
does your father receive no return for the 
money he so generously and lovingly expends 
on you, nor your mother for her willingly be- 
stowed labor and affectionate care. 

Return, indeed! Can they imagine, with- 
out a shudder, what their home would be 
without you? No music; no song;-no flow- 
ers; no‘ pets; no young company, drawn 
by the pleasure of your society. Your works 
of Art are the adornment oftheir house. How 
much money would your father not refuse 
for these, could you never produce any more ? 
Then the fresh life you bring into the house- 
hold, daily, from the city; the news, the 
chit-chat. Whose hand could supply your 
ready, judicious, loving touch in sickness and 
Sorrow? Is the joy of your companionship 
nothing ? 

I am not flattering you, Ada. I am talking 
simple common sense, with which your can- 
did parents cannot fail to agree. If your time 
had been spent in washing dishes, or embroid- 
ering your under-clothes, or ruffling your 
dresses, would your companionship and pres- 
ence have been worth as much as they are 
now? Or would you bave gathered round 
you the cultivated circle, who feel it a privi- 
lege and honor tocall youfriend? Isit worth 
nothing to a household to have a person in it 
who is studying, reading, living, progressing— 
a person who thinks ? 

Thought is the most expensive of luxuries, 
or, should I not say, necessities? Jt is com- 
puted that three hours mental labor is as wear- 
ing to the physical organization, as a whole 

day of bodily toil. 

With the money your parents have expend- 
ed on you, they could have purchased a hand- 
Some statue. Would it have adorned their 


home as their own daughter does ? 








Besides, your parents are earnest Christians. 
They have sincerely devoted themselves and 
all they possess to the Lord, and the advance- 


| ment of his cause in the world. And, I ask, 


what could they give more needed in the world 
than 


“A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 


An independent, self-reliant woman? And 
such I do earnestly hope you will aim to be at 
no distant day..... You will find the prices 


you receive for your work, a greater stimulus | 


than a medal. 


But I really must bring my letter to a close. | 


I know you will pardon me..... To return 
for a moment to your friend, Howard. I know 
exactly how you feel. Have gone through the 
same thing myself. 
ered the case. 
Here is a man, young, handsome, talented, 


| highly educated, fine family, some means, a 


good business or profession, fair prospects, ex- 
cellent habits, moral, a Christian. He pro- 


fesses to love me, and by all I can judge, he | 


does, as he understands love. I certainly like 
him. 

Now, if he but expressed to me, not in words 
only, but in every way—hearty sympathy 
with the great refurmsthat lie near my heart, 


and cordial co-operation in my efforts to ad- | 


vance them, if his plans for our united life 
plainly said: 

“Let us work together. Let us aim for the 
highest and noblest. Letus help each other. 
I desire nothing else so much as to stand by 
your side, to rejoice in your successes, and, 
with my love and sympathy to sustain you in 
defeat.” 

This is just what I would say to the manI 
could love. Why should he not say it to me? 
If, in short, he loved me on the higher side of 
my nature, and not on the lower only, if he 
drew me on the side that God draws me, and 
not on the side that sense and vanity and men- 
tal indolence draw me, then I could love 
him. Then I could say, ‘‘We are one.” 

On the contrary, however, his plan for our 
lives is evidently this: He is to live a large 
life, that shall own ‘no bounds save his ability. 
I am to live simply for him. 

Is not this the proposition presented to you, 
Ada? Ihave repeatedly pondered it, and said 
“No,” at times when I longed—(I don’t say 
that Ilong now, but I did then) for a com- 
panionship which I imagined could not be 
found out of married life. 

Work on, Ada. The prince will yet come, 
if you donot content yourself with one of his 
out-riders—the prince who will share his 
throne with you as with an equal sovereign. 
Or, it may be, look up to you as to a queen, to 
a seat by whose side he considers it the great- 
est honor of his life to aspire. 

If you should remain single your many at- 
tractions will always forbid the supposition 
that it was for want of an opportunity to marry. 
And as to the disgrace of earning your own 
living, it is far more disgraceful to marry fora 
support This is nothing under the sun but 
legalized prostitution. Legalized, but no longer 
respectable. 

And now, dear Ada, write me soon, that I 
may know you have survived this long letter, 
&e., &e., &e. 

CONVERSATION RESUMED. 

“Does thee know what thee has done ?” says 
Ethel, looking over my shoulder laughing. 

“Why, what?” 

‘Thee has—given men an inside view of a 
girl’s correspondence. They are always won- 
dering what we can find to write such long 
letters about. Now they will know.” 

Oberlin, Ohio. A. 0. 





A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


Epitors JouRNAL :—Why don’t you invite 
the sisterhood throughout the land to hold a 
“speaking meeting” through your columns, and 
thus give the timid ones an opportunity to re- 
late their experiences? You do not, perhaps, 
realize the magnitude of the number upon 
whom silence is enforced by those in authority, 
who dare not give unrestrained expression to 
an honest conviction. 

Take, for instance, my neighbor’s wife, a 
sensible little body, and spirited withal, yet so 
kept down by the prejudices of her legal 
“guardian’’ she seldom ventures to utter an 
independant opinion. 

Her husband tells her that the Woman Move- 
ment will do well enough for widows and old 
maids, but married women should not disgrace 
themselves by countenancing it in any way 
He expects her, of course, to accept this falla- 
cy, for what right has she to hold views differ- 
ent from hisown? But just think of it; it will 
do for widows who were once, perhaps, happy 
wives, tenderly cherished, and in whose hearts 
golden memories still linger, by whose halo all 
manhood is glorified through the type that once 
was theirs ; and spinsters with no experience, 
perhaps, save recollections of a plighted troth, 
followed by broken vows and long years of 
mourning over “man’s inconstancy.” 

What do such women know of the daily 
heart aches, the secret pangs, the wild prayers 
for death that go daily up from multitudes of 
hearthstones, where such petty tyrants as is my 
neighbor, hold undisputed sway? You see he 
is one of your “capable” men, knows everything 
pertaining to household affairs. He says, 

“?Tis all stuff fora woman to complain of 


Have stopped and consid. | 


| growing weary of kitchen service. He is posi- | its culture to the Mura’ New Yorker: “*Sever- 


tive he could do all the work about the house 

and have abundant leisure. In plain language, 
' it is sheer laziness that makes nine-tenths of the 
women complain. If his wife keeps on pro- 
gressing she will soon become as aspiring as 
her strong minded neighbor, who keeps a girl 
and spends half her time in writing; but before 
this comes to pass he wants her to understand 
that she must seek a home.” 

But don’t misapprehend me, and suppose 
that I gain my information of his opinions 
through his wife. No; poor, gentle lamb! she 
never utters a word. You see, we live in a 
double house, and a conversation held in a 
loud tone in one kitchen is readily heard inthe 
other, and besides, my capable neighbor does 
not like me and often holds forth for my bene- 
| fit. 

Occasionally a weak, hesitating voice inter- 


ture of her remarks from such violent retorts 
as follow. This morning, for instance, my ear 
was saluted with 
| “No more out of her sphere than for a man 
| to turn Betty and try to bossthe kitchen! In- 
| deed, it is plain to be seen she has been infect- 
/ing you. You'll be out lecturing next! A 
| pretty picture you would make, to be sure!” 
Truly, good sir; and since you have thus 
suggested it, I will take to sketching, and you 
shall have the honor of being my first subject. 
Crayon, 


Away out West, March 2, 1874. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The Springfield Republican gives an account 
of “The Present Position of Woman Suffrage 
in England” : 

The Woman Suffrage movement in Eng- 
land sprang into active life in 1867. In June 
of that year, John Stuart Mill spoke on behalf 
of his bill for the enfranchisement of Woman. 
Fifty members of Parliament voted in his 
favor, while the petition he presented from wo- 
men asking for their rights had only 1400 
signers, amongst whom were Florence Nightin- 
gale, Harriet Martineau and Mary Somerville. 
Last year, 150 members voted for Mr. Jacob 
Bright’s bill, while over 300,000 women peti- 
tioned Parliament for the extension of the fran- 
chise. In 1867, there were only four societies 
formed for promoting the objects of the wo- 
men. In 1872,300 local societies were asso- 
ciated with these four, which began in Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Dublin and London. In 
1873, nearly 100 more societies joined the 300 
then existing. At least 220 members of the 
lately dissolved House of Commons have pro- 
nounced in favor of Woman Suffrage. Sir. J. 
Coleridge, now Baron Coleridge, Dr. Lyon 
Playtair, Postmaster General of England, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Russell Gurney, Recorder ot 
London, P. A. Taylor, of Leicester, Auberon 
Herbert, D. McLaren, of Edinburgh, Prof. H. 
Fawcett and Disraeli are friendly and earnest 
in helping on the question. Even Gladstone 
has expressed himself as decidedly not op 
posed to Woman’s having a part in political 
lite. The leaders of the working-men of Eng- 
land are all in favor of Woman Suffrage. The 
women themselves are working vigorously, 
and their presence on School-Board Commit- 
tees, and their voting for representatives for 
these boards and the town councilors of the 
various cities, clearly indicate the tendency of 
things, and, with the facts adduced, prove that 
Woman Suffrage is but a questionoftime. As 
Mr. Gladstone said lately, it was clear it would 
have to be granted—with proper sufeguards— 
in the near future. 





DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


There is one curious fact about the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Edinburgh and Marie 
Alexandrovna—that is, the double (Anglican 
and Russian) marriage service. When the 
Czarowitz married the Danish (Protestant) 
Princess Dagmar, that lady had to join the 
Russian church; and in doing so she had to 
curse Luther and invoke the divine vengeance 
upon all persons, including all her relatives, 
who adhere to the Protestantchurch. I have 
read the form through which she went, and 
speak advisedly. It is singular that in the 
next marriage with a Protestant, occurring 
in the Czar’s family we should see an English 
dean imported to retie the knot and pro- 
nounce the benedictions. When grand peo- 
ple are concerned heaven must acommodate 
itself. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Epirors Journat :—The following adver- 
tisement was cut from the *South Pacific Times, 
published in Callao, Peru, date of Nov. 13, 
1873: 


St. John Foundry, Callao, (Chucuito), widow of 
Thomas I. Clarke, and daughter, Brass and Tron 
Foundry, Boilermaker, Plumber, Blacksmith Work, 
&c. Agent and Manufacturer of every description of 
machinery. 


I have no knowledge of this evidently enter- 
prising firm, except that which the advertise- 
ment itself conveys, but it seems rather a duty 
to communicate this suggestive item to the 
JournaL which is so alert in watching wo- 
men’s ways, all over the world, and to which 
women are looking more and more, as to a 
faithful guardian of their interests. 

Respectfully, 

Providence, R. I. 


K. H, A. 





TEA CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


A branch of agriculture is springing up in 
the South which would seem admirably adapt- 
ed to women, viz: 


There seems to be no reason why we should 
continue to be holden to China and Japan for 
our tea. Portions of the South are admirably 


rupts his harangue, but I only surmise the na- | 


al years since, I obtained fifty plants direct 
from China. These were carefully transplant 


| ed in pots, where they remained all summer, | 


and till January, when they were set out in the 
garden. There they grew remarkably well 
| not one dying, and stood both the cold of win 
| ter, and the heat of summer as well as our na 
tive plants. When three years old, we made 
| our first gathering of leaves. After the dry 
ing process the leaves were put in glass jars and 
kept well secured from the air for a period of 
| three months, when we commenced using them 
and were delighted with our success. Since 
that time, we have made our own tea, every 
spring, and we consider it so far superior to the 
imported tea, that we find no pleasure in drink 
| ing the latter. We made quite a mistake in 
| placing our tea plants five feet apart, for they 
| have grown so large that it is impossible to 
walk between them, and they are about ten 


} 


feet high. These bushes produce seed, every 
season, in greatabundance. From these seeds | 
we now have between fifteen and twenty thou 


to plant the seeds out, every fall, as soon as 
they ripen. Many of them fall to the ground, 
and come up thickly under the parent tree. 


—-——<— 


MARRIAGE INCOMPLETE. 


Some of our exchanges are rather needless- 
ly apprehending all sorts of perilous consequen- 
ces to the sacredness of the marriage tie, from 
arecent decision by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. A coachman clandestinely married 
his employer's daughter, a girl of sixteen, who 
immediately after the performance of the mar- 
riage ceremony repented her act, and incon- 
tinently deserting the new-made bridegroom, 
returned to her father’s house. Soon after 
she sued for a divorce, and losing her case in 
the lower court, on appeal to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court succeeded in having the mar- 
riage set aside. Those who consider this asa 
precedent which will render the marriage of 
any minor liable to be set aside, naturally con- 
sider it rather startling. But their anxiety is, 
_We presume, quite groundless. The marriage 
in question had never been consummated, the 
parties separating immediately after the cere- 
mony. A marriage until consummated is held 
to be incomplete, and the courts will sometimes 
set it aside in cases where they would not annul 
a complete marriage. 





HUMOROUS. 
It is rather cool in a San Francisco paper to 
advise a young man “to go West.” 


You do not need to black your boots in 
Pittsburg. You hang them out of the win- 
dow at night, and they are black enough in 
the morning. 

“How fast they build houses now,” said H. 
“They began that building last week, and now 
they are putting in the lights.” “Yes,” an- 
swered his friend, “and next week they will 
put in the liver.’’ 


“Me FIND,” tellingly remarks an Indianap- 
olis editor, “tyA} Me coN Goat oxt owr pepor 
withant thn aid of af ony of thasa besky On- 
iun combosutods,”’ There is nothing better 
in this world than self-reliance. 

A lady, when asked why from India so often 

Girls singly return, though they’ve beauty 

and wit, 
Replied, ‘Pray remember (your satire to soften) 

It is not all times that a miss makes a hit.” 


“Sambo, where did you git dat watch you 
carry to meetin’ last Sunday?” “How you 
know I had a watch?” “Bekase I seed de 
chain hang out de pocket infront.’ ‘*Go‘way, 
nigger! Suppose you see a halter round my 
neck, you think dar be a horse inside ob me?” 

A Kentucky paper, in telling how a little 
boy got drowned while in swimming, says that 
after wading about for some time he “stepped 
off over his head.’’ Now that was a careless 
thing todo. Little boys should be very care- 
ful not to step over their heads, for even if 
| non do not get drowned, they may break a 

eg. 

A practical joke was once attempted to be 

layed on Mr. Erskine as he went one day to 

estminster Hall with his ample bag cram- 
med full of briefs. Some waggish barristers 
hired a Jew’s boy togo and ask him if he had 
“any old clo’s tosell?” “No, youlittle Hebrew 
imp,” exclaimed the indignant counselor, 
“they are all new suits.” 

Some years ago a letter was received in New 
Orleans, directed to “the biggest fool in New 
Orleans.” The postmaster was absent, and 
on his return one of the young clerks informed 
him of the receipt of the letter. ‘And what 
became of it?” inquired the postmaster. 
“Why,” replied the clerk, “I did not know who 
the biggest fool in New Orleans was, so I opened 
the letter myself.” ‘And what did you find 
in it?’ inquired the postmaster. “Why,’’ re- 
plied the clerk, “nothing but the words, ‘Thou 
art the man!’” 

There is a deal of sarcastic truth in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which is from the pen of 
Rev. T. K. Beecher: 

“It is extremely difficult to commit the crime 
of murder in such an accurate and honest way 
that it shall satisfy the specifications of the 
statute. Unlese the would-be-murderer take 
legal counsel beforehand, and follow instruc- 
tions minutely, he will fail nine times in ten, 
however sincerely he may try. Anybody can 
kill a man, but he can not do it in first-degree- 
murder-style without counsel and care.” 

EAGLE THE FIRST. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And like a thunder-bolt he falls. 

EAGLE YE SECOND. 
By G. Whillikins. 

With hooked claws he clasps ye fence, 

Close by ye hen-roost; gazing thence, 

He spies a mice, what’s got no sense. 

Ye mice beneath can’t well see him; 

He watcheth from his lofty limb, 

Then jumpeth down and grabbeth him. 
P.S.—The difference, though only faint, 

Twixt that and this, I now will paint: 








adapted to the growth of the plant, and a 





Georgia farmer ‘tius writes of his success in 


sand plants of various sizes, and we continue | 
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MARITAL JUSTICE ' 
—_— ' 

One of the problems to be solved by those 
who are intereste | in the elevation of women 
to political, religivus, social, industrial and 
educational privileges equal with those en 
joyed by men, is that of m irital justice ; 

There can be no doubt that the marriage 
laws of our country, and perhaps of all 
the states separately, do great injustice to 
the wile. Her own property is often not se 
cure, and in case of the death of the husband, 
she, who wae the rightful owner of a compe: | 
tence. is left well nigh destitute. She may 
vossibly get the use of “a third” during her 
hie time Thos traction does not legally belong 
to her by any means. Ste cannot sell it, but 
only take the income from it Some States | 
may do better than thie, but there are none, | 
eo far as the writer knows, that give the wife 
the same control of an estate in case of a bus 
band’s death that he has in case of her death 

Even if she has been the chief worker, and 
has actually earned by her labor the larger 

share of the property, if she allows her earn 
ings to go into the commun stock, the legal 
construction will be that in case of her death, 
it belongs to the husband. | 

But if he dies, although from sickness or | 
laziness he has earned but little, the law will 
give the wife no such rights of possession as | 
the surviving husband enjoys 

Such “legal construction” is simply legal | 
robbery, and this is the worst of all robberies, 
for itis robbery by the whole people, or rath- 
er by all who consent to the law. 

Wien an individual robs, he can be pun 
ished, but when the respectable law-makers of 
the land rob by their legislation there is no 
imprisonment for them. They will rather im 
prison the man or woman who will not sub- 
mit to the robbery 

We may resist the private robber, shoot him 
without mercy, and be justified before the 

courts. But we cinnot ge into the Legislature 
and defeud our rights by the same method 
there. The only redress in this case is that 
agitation which “overturns, overturns and 
overturns until he shall come whose right itis’ 
ani receive justice. 

But there are many diffi -ulties in connection 
with the subject. A large share of Woman's 
labor does not enter the market at a price 
which is current. It will not sell at auction ; 
Heaven save us if it should! Bat this fact 
often prevents her from having a pecaniary 
consideration in hand asherreward = [t would 
be hard to fix a money value upon Woman's 
influence in the family partnership. 

We might say, perhaps, that all which each 
party to the marriage contract pute in as stock 
on hand shall remain individual property and 
all which is accumulated during the continu- 
ance of the marriaye partnership shall be 
equally divided when such division is a matter 
of necessity. Thisap)ears at first view, to be 
a fair application of business principles to the 
subject of marital justice; but it may be that 
itis only so in appearance. Let us see. 

If two men enter into partnership and one, 
‘because of his superior ability, can earn twice 
as much as the other, can make twice as many 
shoes, keep twice as many books, or bear twice 
as many hours of labor, they will not divide 
eguilly. In the division, one will receive 
twice as much asthe other. Mr. Financier and 
Miss Sempstress form a partnership in mar 
riage. Mr. F. has an ability which will fairly 
command a salary, all questions of financial 
fraud aside, of three thousand dollars a year 
Miss S.,, the future Mes. F., has such abslity 
all questions of injustice in compensation 
aside, as will fairly command a salary of one 
thousand dollars per year. The supposition 
implies thateach is engaged in the employment 
from which they can receive the largest re 
turn and thatany change of occupation would 
be unfavorable rather than otherwise, so far 
as pecuniary rewards are concerned, 

These persons become Mr. and Mrs. Financier 
and each one modifies his or ier business, so 
far as is nevessary, in the interest of the mar- 
riage partnership. Now business principles 
would not direct an equal division of the gain 
but would give Mr F. three fourths and Mrs. | 
F. one fourth. If it should happen that Mrs. 
F. is the one that earns the three thousand and 
Mr. F. one, the division should be accordingly. 
This supposition is here introduced because 
advocates of Woman's equality often hold that 
marital justice requires an equal division of the 
gains of the partnership, regardless of ability. | 
It may be so, but the foregoing supposition 
shows thatno recognized principles of equity 
between man and man, would require it, but, on 
the contrary, ordinary justice would forbid an 
equal division where unequal abilities are con 
jomed in production 

This paper cannot undertake to solve the 
problem, but only proposes to state a difficulty 
which appears to be often overlooked, and one | 
which must be solved in the working out of | 
practical reform. 

If any should object that such a discussion 
as this is offensive because it introduces the 
idea of “mine and thine,” intro a relat on 
where all should be held in common, it is 
sufficient to say that while we may have things 
incommon during litle, in case of death or di 
vorce the law will make a very sharp inquest 
concerning ‘‘mine and thine,” and itis necessa- 
ry that the principles of marital justice shall 
be settled with reference to the inevitable divi- 
sions caused by unavoidable dissolution of the 
marriage contract. 

It may not be out of place to add that the 
late Chief Justice Bellows, of New Hampshire, 
informed the writer, not long previous to 
his death, that in his opinion the tendency of 
jurisprudence must be toward a more complete 
recognition of separateness of proprietorship 
on the part of husband and wife. Here is the 
opinion of a wise and good man, an opinion 
formed by along life of observation of the practi- 
cal working of the law of the land, as it is. 

Be itso. Let us hope for a time when the 
offensive legal idea of a ‘femme coverte,’’ a wo- 
man hidden by marriage, shall give way before 
the thought of Woman as a hum+n being, stand- 
ing forth in distinctness of individuality with ab- 
solute and complete equality of privilege, what- 
ever be the estimate of Dr. Clarke and others 
concerning her ability to enter doors of useful- 
ness hitherto closed to her. L. C. 

Lancaster, N. H., March. 6, 1874. 


The general scope and bearing of the above 
argument are favorable to woman’s equality 
of rights in the marriage relation. But the 
writer has fallen into one grave mistake, which 
vitiates and perverts his conclusion. Becausea 
woman, before her marriage, cannot usually 








| who received the votes of Miss Anthony and 
| other ladies, in the Presidential election of 1872, 
| were last week arrested, by order of District 








therefore he denies ber right to an equal | 
ownership of the subeequent pecuniary accum- 
ulations of the marriage partnership. We say, 
on the contrary, that a woman assumes pe- 
culiar duties and functions as a wife and 
mother which no money can compensate and 
which, being essentially feminine, no man can | 
possibly fulfil. She perils her life and | 


| health, and invests her whole physical and | 


moral being in the function of maternity and 
its consequences. Therefore the woman, as a 
wife, becomes the equal of the man as a hus 
band. He acquires an equal interest in the | 


| children and home, she an equal interest in the | 


proceeds of his masculine labor. H. B. B. 


PERSECUTIIN OF ELECTION INSPECTORS. 





T wo of the inspectors of the election district 


Attorney Crowley, upon their neglect to pay 
the fine and cos's imposed upon them by Jus- 
tice Huntin the trial had before him, at Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. Beverly W. Jones, one of 
the inspectors, is understood to have paid his 
fine since his arrest, and to have been released 
from custody. Edwin T. Marsh, the other 
inspector, is now incarcerated in the Monroe 
county fail, having refused up to this time to 
satisfy the judgment against him. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle says : 

We regard this action on the part of District 
Attorney Crowley as an outrage, in that these 
yeunyg men Ww ho, at the worst, are but accesso- 
ries iu the violation of law, are made to feel 
its terrors, while the chief criminal is allowed 
to defy the law with impunity. No effort, as 
we understand it, has been made to satisty the 
judgment of the court against Miss Anthony. 
She contemns the law which adjudged her 
guilty, and its duly appointed administrators 
are either too timid, or two negligent of duty, 
to endeavor to enforce it. The inspectors re- 
ceived her vote and those of her associates, 
atter taking the best legal counsel obtainable 
at the time, and after the votes had been 
sworn ia upon challenge had. It is doubtful 
whether they had the right to refuse these 
votes. In any event, their offense is venial 
as compared with hers. It does not look well 
for the District-Attorney thus to proceed against 
the lesser offenders, while the chief offender 
snaps her finger at the law, and dares its min- 
isters to make her a martyr. 

Ot course, in this review, we have not touched 
upon the legal questions involved in the judg- 
ment against Miss Anthony. She may be 
right in her interpretation of her prerogatives 
and Justice Hunt may in his be wrong. That 
she is conscientious in her interpretation, and 
earnest in the cause, to which she has devoted 
many years of persistent effort, we know. We 
write in no spirit of vindictiveness, nor even 
in one of antagonism, towards her; but, in the 


| bury and Fiorence, Monroe county jail cannot 


“months which I spent at Andersonville, Salis- 





name of justice, we are called upon to protest 
against the unseemly proceeding, which perse- 
cutes two excellent young men, and hesitates 
to attack this woman who stands as the repre- 
sentative of what she regards as a great reform, 
and in its advocacy shrinks notfrom an, of the 
terrors the law may have in store for her. Mr. 
District Attorney, it is your duty to arrest 
Miss Anthony—to cross swords with an antag- 
onist worthy of your steel. Your present ac- 
tion looks ignoble and is unworthy of you and 
of the office you fill. 

The following is a copy of the commitment: 
The President of the United States of America to 

the Marshal of the Northern Disirict of New 

York. 


We command you that you take Beverly W. 
Jones, Edwin J. Marsh, William B. Hall—De- 
tendants, it they shall be found in your district, 
and that you safely keep them so that you 
may have their bodies betore the Circuit Court 
of the United States of America for the north 
ern district of New York, to be held at Usica 
in the second district in and for the said north- 
ern district of New York, before the judges of 
the same court, on the third Tuesday, 17th day 
of March next, each to satisfy the United 
States of America in the sum of twenty-five 
dollars imposed on each of said defendant- 
separate fine upon conviction on indictment 
and sentence by the court at the June term 
1873, tor illegally registering certain persons as 
voters and receiving their votes and also to sat 
isfy the further sum of $57.50 adjudged by 
said court against the said defendants jointly. 
And that you also have then and there the 
writ. 

Witness the Hon. Nathan Clifford, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America at Utica in the said nerth- 
ern district of New York, the 3d day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-four, and of 
the independence of the said United States the 
ninety cghth. 

Ricuarv Crow rer, United States Attorney. 

CuarLes Mason, Cierk. 

The officer did not find William B Hall and 
he is consequently still atliberty. Beverly W. 
Jones was released last evening on the pay- 
ment of his fine by his father. The amount 
was $25 and one-third of the whole costs, 
which were in all $5759. The other inspec- 
tors will refuse to pay, as we are informod. 

Miss Anthony is, of course, indignant at the 
incarceration of the inspectors, and is prepar- 
ed to move heaven and earth in their behalf. 
She has received the following letter from 
General Butler, in relation to the subject, 
and has his promise to argue her case either 
in Congress or in the courts: 

Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuineton Ferns. 22, 1874. 

My pear Miss Antuony: In regard to the 
inspectors of election, I would not, if I were 
they, pay, but allow any process to be served ; 
and | have no doubt the President will remit 
the fine it they are pressed too far. 

I am yours truly, 
Bensamin F. Butver. 


A reporter heard of the arrest and proceeded 


its. In the course of conversation they ex- | social sympathy, and desired to express their 


pressed far less regret over their incarceration | 
than Mr. Jones does over the fact, that since 
he has paid his fine, he cannot share their con- | 
finement. A yreat number of their friends, and 
friends of the cause for which they are suffer- | 
ing, called on them during the afternoon, and | 
did everything in their power to lighten the | 
burden that rests on them. 

As Mr. Marsh served ten months as a pris- 
oner of war in the pens of Andersonville, Salis- 


have many terrors for him. 

Miss Anthony, who happens to be in the 
city, having been called homs from her tour in 
Connecticut by the dangerous illness of her 
mother, is doing all in her power in their be- 
half, and it is not likely that their imprison- 
ment will continue for any very great length 
of time, although they are determined to re- 
fuse to pay a fine, or in any way acknowledge 
that they have been guilty of a criminal of- 
fense. 

Mr. Marsh sends the following letter to the 
editor of the Democrat and Chronicle, from which 
it will be seen that he entertains a very hope- 
ful view of the situation : 

Cet No. 6, Monroe County Jatt, 
Februray 26, 1874. 

“In the prison cell | sit,” and recall the mem 
ores, which come more forcibly to me now 
from surrounding circumstances, of that other 
“prison cell” in which, amid cold, hunger and 
death, I suffered as cheerfully as possible, never 
taltering in my devotion tomy country. And 
now I am suffering an imprisonment as much 
in the cause of human rights as the ten dreary 


bury and Florence. 

Placed in a position where we were forced to 
make a decision on a question unexpectedly 
brought before us—under oath to act accord- 
ing to our best judgment—instructed by the 
law to receive the votes of all persons who 
claimed the right to vote and who took the pre- 
scribed oaths, and in opposition to a prejudice 
that we held in common with most men on the 
question of Woman Suffrage, I took the course 
that I did, honestly, and as | believed then, and 
still believe, the right one. Prosecuted and 
persecuted for the sake of fees, and from a de- 
termination to give the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage a death blow, we have been unjustly 
dealt with from the first. 

A power controls us against which we are 
helpless to contend—tiie power of might over 
right, but I have learned to submit with good 
grace where I must, and will stand for the 
right whileI can. Ourconviction was ashame, 
and the fine imposed, an injustice. The first 
cannot be recalled, but the fine we will not pay, 
and propose to “fight it out on this line, if it 
takes all summer.’’ Respectfully, 

Epwin T. Marsn. 

By a singular co-incidence the same column 
in the Chronicle, which contains the above, is 
headed by the following paragraph : 

Let no Republican neglect satisfying himself 
that his name is on the registry. To-day and 
to-morrow will afford the last opportunities. 
There is not a citizen who would submit tame. 
ly if an attempt was made to disfranchise him. 
Are there any who will disfranchise themselves 
by neglecting toregister? Theright to vote is 
a worthless privilege if not used, and those who 
carelessly allow the last days of registry to go 
by, without attending to that duty, say practi- 
cally that they care nothing about their rights 
as members of a Republican government. 
Every Republican vote in the various wards 
will be required on Tuesday. Our nominations 
are good and strong ones without exception. 
The safety and economical management of our 
municipal affairs will be safe in their hands. 
They must be elected. We again say, attend 
to the registry. 

And yet, women who are “citizens’’ and 
“Republicans” are fined and imprisoned for 
registering. Aud men who believe that the 
women have a legal right to register, are fined 
and imprisoned for permitting them to do so. 
What a shameful inconsistency is this! 


H. B. B. 
SEPARATE PRISONS FOR WOMEN IN IN- 
DIANA. 





Indiana has a separate State Prison for wo- 
men, which was opened at Indianapolis, Ind., 
October 1, 1873. Wayne County, Indiana, has 
had a separate prison for women more than 
three years. Richmond, the county seat, also 
has had her City prison for women, separate 
from the otlier one, for the same length of time. 
The two last are managed and controlled en- 
tirely by women officers, with the best results. 

The establishment of these separate prisons 
is a great step toward the reclamation of un- 
fortunate women. The State Prison was long 
under consideration, and was the result of ef- 
fort by the friends of the movement for sev- 
eral years. Many of the Woman Suffragists 
gave much time to it, beside a good deal of 
other work. Mrs. Mary F. Thomas of Rich- 
mond, wrote letters and sent petitions to nine- 
teen different counties in the State. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Swank, she went in person to 
the Legislature last winter, and labored with 
the Committee and uvthers having the matter 
in charge, to prevent the whole thing being 
changed into an Insane Asylum. Hon. Wm. 
Baxter in the house, and Hon. Othniel S. 
Beerson, in the Senate, ably and unflinchingly 
worked for it. The success already achieved 
in Indiana will ensure the adoption of the sys- 
tem every where. L. 8. 


NOI A WOMAN SPOKE! 


Two weeks since, an “unseen angel bore 
away,’’ from the home of Mrs. Augusta Cooper 
Bristol, one of her treasures, a darling boy of 
six summers. On the Sunday following the 
commemorative burial services were held at 








tu the jail at once to see the prisoners. He 





earn as much money as the man she marries, 





found both of them at dinner and in good spir- 
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the residence of the parents. Friends were in- 


thoughts upon these lessons of sorrow, in 
words fit to the occasion. Several utterances 


were offered, full of cunsolation, of instructive | 
experience, of appreciative sympathy. There | 


were words of wisdom, of tenderness, of ad- 
monition, hope and encouragement. Fathers 
spoke, ministers spoke, scientists and scholars 


| spoke, the friend from abroad spoke, men 


spoke—but not a word from woman! 

The mother was surrounded by women, by 
mothers whose souls had tasted the same bit- 
terness, who had gained from the same an- 
guish a knowledge of the scale of human sor- 
row, ranging from the deep diapason of woe 
to the highest tone of victorious triumph, in 
calm acceptance, in assured communion with 
the departed, and in a higher consecration of 
special mother love to human needs. But no 
one asked if the mothers had anything to say, 
and no iuterval occurred when the silver-hair- 
ed matron could, without seeming intrusion, 
manifest a desire to be heard. 

The eager readiness, with which each speak- 
er rises to follow the preceding, is always no- 
ticeable in social meetings by a woman who 
seeks, or might otherwise take occasion to of- 
fer her word. An eminent illustration of this 
habit of men, which renders them oblivious of 
all but the subject under consideration and 
the moment when they may properly say, 
“Mr Chairman!” is to be witnessed at the 
Radical Club of Philadelphia. The men who 
attend are Equal Rights men, Woman Sut 
fragists, men sincerely desiring Woman's ad- 
vancement and participation in the affairs of 
life. But, were it not for the polite reminder 
of the Chairman, there would rarely be found 
a favorable opportunity when, without seem- 
ing to thrust herself into notice,a woman 
could present her thought. 

One who understands the necessity that 
Woman sbould become practiced in uttering 
her word, and that society should become 
accustomed to her utterance, mizht wish that 
Mr. Davis was everywhere present that, with 
his courteous mandate, he might remind our 
brothers that a place aud opportunity belongs 
to Woman, and might thus assist her to rep- 
resent herself without transcending ber habit 
of modestly awaiting the fitting moment. 

Woman can become grander aud nobler, only 
through an unrestricted exercise of her own 
powers. Would that all men who desire her 
enfranchisement from every from of inequality 
and slavery, could carefully avoid acting or 
speaking for her, wherever and whenever she 
might be willing or persuaded to act or speak 
for herself. Would that all women who de- 
sire the elevation of Woman, could look to 
Woman herself more for this uplifting. 

Man has presided at the ushering in of ex- 
istence and the sad rites of departed souls— 
has stood for authority in Church and State, 
administered law and awarded place, taught 
with assurance alike from his own standpoint 
and what he conceives to be that of Woman 
hood,—and the habit of the Ages puts him in 
the position of speaker and Woman in that of 
listener. 

But the warring discords of human society 
wait a new keynote to resolve them into the 
sublime harmonies of equity, fraternity and 
goodwill. Out of the long unvoiced Woman- 
hood, whose pulses are beating to higher as- 
pirations than the slave or pet of the past, may 
we hope te find the missingchord. Whatever 
woman feels this, let her press into service, on 
all suitable occasions, the waiting, timid wo- 
man. ’Tis not half so important that she 
shall speak always the very best that can be 
spoken, as that she shall always be expected, 
and have place to speak. If she must press 
forward, somewhat alter the manner of men, 
she will do that in a womanly manner. Till 
men have learned to wait a little, it is better 
that Woman should advance to gain and main- 
tain her proper position. 

LucinDA B. CHANDLER. 

Vineland, N. J., March 4, 1874. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND LABOR REFORM. 


The working men of Indiana and their va- 
rious Unions, had a parade in Indianapolis and 
an enthusiastic meeting following it,on Satur- 
day 21st ult. The 13:h Resolution adopted 
was as follows: 

“That we again urge upon our female co- 
laborers the necessity of organizing that they 
may receive for their labor a compensation 
equivalent to that awarded a man for the 
same work; and that we will individually, 


and collectively assist them in establishing 
their “Unions.” 


We who live and move in New England may 
see little in this, but in Indiana, where the 
moral atmosphere is jess clear, it is a signifi- 
cant “straw,” which shows the direction of 
the ‘‘current of public opinion.” 





GOOD FOR THE WOMEN THEMSELVES. 


Epitors Woman's Journat:—Nobody, I 
suppose, hopes or looks for much permanent 
good from the Ohio Temperance Woman’s 
movement except tlie good it will do to the 
women themselves. And if praying prove 
vain, they will be bound to vote, to close the 
rumshops themselves if Heaven will not. 

In the same spirit I do not want you to be 
too sharp on the Centennial women of Phila- 
delphia. lrejudiced, steeped in aristocratic 





vited to sit down with the bereaved family in 


languor, averse to secing their names in print, 


| or to walking across the floor at a public meet. 
ing, these Philadelphia women are getting the 
grandest education as the time goes on. Buasij- 
ness education, management of committees, 
plans of work, and an organization in which 
every square inch of this vast extent of city ig 
under the eye of its especial woman overseer; 
all these have come of it already, and a vast 
deal of impatient insubordination at the ways 
and means of men, their colleagues. 

I do not write this for publication; only 
believe that we have no business to cast out 
any who do a good work in the name of Wo- 
man! Let us have faith that this is education 
for them that will surely bring them into our 
ranks, at the first crisis which demands their 
aid, SPECTATOR. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Woman’s Club. 
March 9, at 3.30 p. M., Mr. F. Mitchell will address 
the Club. Subject: “Poor Whites of the North.” 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Association wil] 
hold its next meeting at the residence of Mr. Geo. W. 
Cram, No. 88 Prospect St., Cambridgeport, on Wed- 
nesday evening, March 11, at 7.30 o'clock. All are 
invited. Per order President. 

A. A. FeLLows, Sec’y. 


Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, M. D., will deliver her sixth 
lecture to ladis Monday afternoon, March 2, in 
Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfie!d Street, at 3 p.m. Sub- 
ject: «The Brain, and how to Cultivate the Memory.” 
Admission 25cents, Office No. 173 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton. Hours from 10 a. M. tol P. M. 


Dress Referm.—A series of six lectures on 
Dress aud its relations to health and beauty, will be 
given as follows: 

On Wednesday, March 11, at 3.30 v. M., at Freeman 
Place Chapel, by Dr. Caroline E. Hastings. 

On Friday, March 13, at 7.30 pe. M., (place te be an- 
nounced), by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

These lectures are open to all interested. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boyl-ton Place. Oflice hours 
ll to2, Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 


Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C, Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


AGENTS ATTENTION.—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a teaper- 
ance tale. Apply to 
Tr.C.EKEVANS, 

106 Washington St., Boston. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


OIL CLOTHS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


OIL CLOTHS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 


On account of removal we are selling 
our entire stock at less than any ad- 
vertised prices. As we give our en- 
tire time and attention to the carpet 
business, we cluim advantages in pur- 
chasing over houses in general trade. 
An examination will satisfy. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 
136 Hanover Street. 


(COR. UNION 8ST.) 


ON AND AFTER APRIL 1st., WE 
CAN BE FOUND AT 


Our New Location, 


a7, 149, 15) & 16d 


FRIEND STREET; 


04, 56, 58 & 60 


CANAL STREET- 


Canal Street Entrance, 
OPPOSITE 


BOSTON & MAINE PASSENGER DEPOT. 


LEARNARD 
& HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover St. 
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